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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE British plan for withdrawing foreign combatants from 
Spain has been worked out with business-like precision 

down to the smallest details. Two international commissions 
will be sent to Spain to count the foreign combatants on each side, 
and withdrawal is to begin systematically and in proportion 
to the respective totals according to a very precise time-table. 
When 10,000 combatants have been withdrawn from the side 
which has the fewer, belligerent rights are to be granted to 
both sides—an advantage almost entirely in favour of Franco. 
Non-intervention is re-defined, and there will be at least 
1,000 observers to watch the frontiers and the ports. No 
propagandists are to be allowed to leave for Spain. No 
prohibited goods will be carried in ships of the Non-interven- 
tionist States. By October 2oth the first foreigners leave for 
home. By December 1oth the last has gone. This, of 


course, on the assumption that both sides in Spain co-operate, ~ 


that the Non-interventionist Governments strictly keep to 
the agreement, and that all, in fact, goes according to plan. 
The possible loopholes are all too obvious. Already each 
side in Spain is accusing the other of the intention to conceal 
the identity of its foreign combatants. A hard task is imposed 
alike on the enumerators and on the watchers. But it is 
worth while making a strenuous effort to win assent and 
make a start in carrying out the plan, and insisting that 
upon its real, and not its sham success, depends the completion 
of the Anglo-Italian agreement. 
*x x * * 


Discussions with Rome 


On the very eve of the publication of the withdrawal 
plan there appeared a characteristic statement by Signor 
Mussolini once again affirming the active intervention of 
Italian troops in the Spanish war—one more, in fact, of 
those utterances which make it hard for Italy to withdraw 


from Spain till Franco has won. Yet Italy eagerly awaits 
the bringing into effect of the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
which was conditional upon a “ settlement of the Spanish 
question as a pre-requisite.” Mr. Chamberlain has re- 
affirmed his intention of completing the agreement only 
when this condition has been satisfied—that is to say, when 
the withdrawal scheme is well under way. This question 
was again the subject of discussion last Monday between 
Count Ciano and Lord Perth, the British Ambassador in 
Rome—and it may be assumed that the main point of dis- 
cussion was, how far must the process of Spanish withdrawal 
under the Non-intervention scheme have been carried 
before Britain will be prepared to complete the agreement. 
The question of “ how far” is vital. There would be 
deep resentment in this country if, after the withdrawal of a 
certain number of Italian troops, the Agreement was signed, 
and subsequently fresh obstacles were created in Spain 
which held up the whole scheme of evacuation and non- 


intervention. 
* x * * 


Mr. Eden and Mr. Chamberlain 


Last week Mr. Anthony Eden made a speech in which he 
stressed the danger that there might come into being “ two 
standards of conduct in international affairs, with the result 
that, though nations used the same language, they meant 
entirely different things.’ Thus, in the case of Spain, 
non-intervention might mean honestly keeping the ring, or it 
might mean, as it has meant with Italy, “intervening to 
whatever extent might be necessary to ensure the victory of 
one side.” This is not the moment to discuss the reality of 
the differences between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Eden, 
who again affirmed that a positive policy in defence of British 
interests and international decency was not a policy dangerous 
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to peace ; but it is the moment to insist that in this critical 
interpretation of a “ Spanish settlement ” we must be quite 
sure that Italy and Britain mean the same thing. Mr. 
Chamberlain has laid it down that the Spanish conditions of 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement must be fulfilled before it comes 
into force. The most effective reply that he can make to 
Mr. Eden will be to prove that in this matter he has not 
been duped. 


* * *« * 


The Advance on Valencia 

Spain celebrated the opening of the third year of war with 
some of the fiercest fighting that has yet been seen. The 
Republicans are being slowly pushed back along the Medi- 
terranean coast ; and General Franco, having captured Nules, 
11 miles north of Sagunto, last week, is now some 30 
miles from Valencia, the objective of his advance. The 
fighting aptly illustrates the general nature of the war. 
The insurgents’ bombers and guns have laid waste the 
orange groves and rice fields of one of the richest 
areas in Spain. The Republican troops, fighting in 
prepared positions, have fiercely contested “every 
centimetre ” of the ground; Valencia, says General Miaja, 
is to be another Madrid. General Franco’s advance has cost 
the insurgents great loss of life, and is due above all to his 
being able to batter his way onwards by means of his superior 
artillery and aircraft. A recent message in the Stampa gives 
some indication of how much Italian intervention in Spain 
depends not on “ volunteers ” but on material. In April of this 
year, 164 Italian aeroplanes were being employed in nine 
different actions. This is calculated to be nearly one-tenth 
of Italy’s first-line machines at the end of 1937; it is not 
surprising that Signor Mussolini is anxious to see the Spanish 
war at an end as soon as possible. 

* * * * 


China: the Second Year of War 

The war in Spain has entered its third year ; on Thursday 
of last week Japan celebrated, soberly and with some fore- 
boding:, the beginning of the second year of her war with 
China. The war is estimated to have cost Japan in its 
first year £430,000,000; but the economic strain is only 
beginning to be severe, as Japan will soon have to pay not 
only for military operations but for organising peace, where 
possible, in the areas under her control. Despite extravagant 
Japanese claims, the military position is not favourable. 
The Northern Army has been immobilised by the floods 
for all major operations ; it is now known that for some time 
Japan’s road and rail communications in Shansi have been cut 
and her garrisons fed by aeroplane. A vigorous offensive has 
driven a large part of the Chinese irregulars into Shensi 
and Honan, and several divisions are said to be threatened 
with extermination on the banks of the Yellow River. But 
they have been exterminated several times already and have 
always returned. On the Yangtze the Chinese claim to have 
checked Japan’s advance on Hankow seven miles from 
Kiukiang ; the Japanese have issued warnings of intensive 
bombings of seven cities in Central China as part of their 
campaign against Hankow. The Chinese, while attempting 
to hold the advance, have ordered their troops dispersed 
over China to a general attack on Japan’s exposed com- 
munications. 

* *x * * 

Czechoslovakia’s Reforms 

After the great Sokol festival, which became a demonstra- 
tion of the national unity and immense vitality of the Czecho- 
slovaks, the Prague Government has returned to work on the 
drafts of the reforms to be introduced. If any proof were 
needed of the truly democratic nature of the political system 
in Czechoslovakia, it could be found in the long series of 
negotiations and discussions between the Cabinet and the 
political parties by which it is hoped to achieve agreement. 
Unfortunately, this very pracess is taken in Berlin to be a 
means of causing delay and evidence of duplicity in Prague. 
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Yet the measures to be introduced involve so large a degree 
of reconstruction that time for the most careful considera- 
tion of their effects is indispensable. The reforms include 
the Nationalities Statute, amendment of the Languages Act, 
a Bill for Administrative Reform, giving executive powers to 
the provincial diets which are to be established, and 
possibly the grant of autonomy to Carpathian Ruthenia. 
If these measures are carried through successfully, Czecho- 
slovakia will have given Europe a great example of funda- 
mental political reforms carried through by democratic means. 
Yet the dangers involved cannot be overlooked. The 
Sudeten Germans are not likely to be satisfied, and will 
have strong support from Germany. A significant sentence 
in a Times message on the attitude of Berlin says: “ The 
Reich, it is felt, has always in reserve the weapon of economic 
pressure which, if applied, would at least hasten the action 
of disruptive forces already at work within Czechoslovakia.” 
* * * * 


Evian and Immigration 

The representatives of thirty nations who have met at 
Evian on President Roosevelt’s initiative have discussed 
from many points of view the urgent problem of finding a 
home for the refugees from Germany and Austria, and have 
agreed that their countries must accept a new responsibility 
thrust upon them by the behaviour of Germany. It is 
proposed that the conference should remain in existence 
and that a permanent organisation with a Director and an 
Executive Committe> should be set up in London. It is 
essential that this committee should work in close co-operation 
with the League of Nations Committee, which for long has 
been doing valuable work, and with voluntary organisations 
whose help will be indispensable. At present no provision 
is made for payment by Governments except in meeting the 
expenses of the Secretariat. The suggestion that Germany 
herself should help by enabling refugees to bring with them 
their property, or at least substantially more than Io per cent. 
of it, is reasonable enough, but is not likely to meet with an 
eager response. It has to be firmly insisted that the success 
of the new organisation will depend entirely upon the attitude 
of Governments, not so much in regard to financial help, as 
in their willingness to admit immigrants. France in the past 
has set a generous example. The tradition and the interest 
of Great Britain alike demand that she should play her part 
in admitting immigrants. We cannot, of course, receive 
them indiscriminately or in vast numbers. But today, as 
in the past, we have much to gain by the skill and industry 
of able-bodied aliens, who as workers and consumers should 
add to the trade of the country rather than compete with the 
unemployed. 

* * * * 

The Government and Agriculture 

The debates in both Houses of Parliament this week on 
the issues raised by Mr. Chamberlain’s Kettering speech 


‘have once again drawn attention to certain weaknesses in 


the Government’s agricultural policy. Mr. Chamberlain 
has perfectly rightly insisted that agricultural policy must 
pay proper regard to the balance between Great Britain’s 
manufacturing interests and those of agricultural producers 
overseas ; but, owing to the dissatisfaction his statement 
aroused in some of his supporters, he has added that it is 
not inconsistent with assisting British agriculture on 
*“ natural” lines, which means, paradoxically, a policy of 
tariffs, quotas, and subsidies. But he might have added 
also that it is not inconsistent with increasing agricultural 
production so long as at the same time consumption is 
increased, and British agriculture concentrates on producing 
the fresh foods which are most necessary on nutritional 
grounds. Such a policy would inflict no loss on over- 
seas producers, and would benefit British farmers and 
consumers alike ; and it could be made a basis for a wartime 
policy, by limiting our dependence on oversea supplies as 
much as possible to those goods which this country is least 
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fitted to produce and which are most suitable for storage. The 
Labour Party this week is opening a campaign in the agri- 
cultural constituencies ; it might well make such a policy the 
basis of its appeal. 

* 


x * 


British Shipping and Shipbuilding 


A very disquieting debate in the House of Commons last 
Friday on the condition of the British mercantile marine was 


followed by the equally disquieting quarterly returns of 


Lloyd’s Register last Tuesday on the number of merchant 
ships under construction. Our total tonnage, which before 
the War was 44 per cent. of the world’s, is now only 28 per 
cent.; and the vessels under construction at the end of June 
were less by 162,900 tons than a year ago. Though in total 
tonnage and in ship-building we still lead the world, our lead 
is steadily diminishing; we are worse off both absolutely 
and relatively. This is due partly to high costs, but still 
more to subsidies and other protective devices applied by 
foreign countries. But to no country are the shipping indus- 
tries so vital as they are to us. They are essential to our trade 
in time of peace; they are a condition of our existence in 
time of war. So far as war is concerned, there is not only 
the question of the number of ships, but the no less essential 
question of the number of seamen. That an economic war, 
as Mr. Amery said, is being waged against us is a fact which 
we are bound to recognise ; but our position as large importers 
should enable us to make better terms for ourselves without 
resorting to extremes of economic nationalism. 


x x x x 


A World Economic Crisis ? 


The existence of a trade recession in this, and indeed most 
other countries, has been recognised for some months, but 
it will come, nevertheless, as an unpleasant shock to many to 
read the depressing words of the League’s financial experts 
in the document they have prepared for the Financial Com- 
mittee. It seems impossible to regard the present economic 
relapse as no more than a trade recession from which recovery 
would in due course automatically ensue. The League’s 
experts express the belief that a serious world economic crisis, 
largely due to the trade depression which began in the United 
States some twelve months ago and spread, though with less 
severity, to Britain and France, is imminent. Though these 
are only three countries, they include the foremost trading 
nations and their condition will certainly affect the whole 
world decisively. The document, however, concludes on a 
less pessimistic note. It points out that a crisis now is likely 
to be more easily overcome than in 1929, because there is no 
serious credit inflation, and because both short-term foreign 
indebtedness and world stocks of raw materials are far 
smaller and the possibilities of credit expansion are greater. 


* * * x 


Letchworth Still the Model 


Sir Raymond Unwin, speaking at the Health Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute last Tuesday, reminded his 
audience that there was nothing in garden-city principles 
that called for scattering, nor anything in them inconsistent 
with the crescents of Bath or the squares of Bloomsbury. 
The main principle is that of the development of towns in 
compact units, neither over-crowded, nor unduly scattered, 
limited in size, with access to the country, and offering the 
minimum of traffic congestion. Letchworth, in his opinion, 
still remains the model for town-planners. Unfortunately 
most town-planning is not town-planning but the planning 
of parts of towns. Even so the essential principles can often 
be adapted to the circumstances. Again, in many places 
where new factories are constructed the new houses built 
are often either not subject to a plan, or subject to a plan which 
existed before the factory was thought of. The powers of 
disorder still work much more quickly than the planners of 
order, who at present can only create oases in the wilderness. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Seldom can a 
ruling from the Chair have wrought such havoc among 
assiduously prepared speeches as in the Privilege debate on 
Monday. Even if the Opposition leaders did not snarl “ Foiled 
—but a time will come!” they might well have done. For 
they had assembled in the belief that Mr. Hore-Belisha had 
at last been delivered into their hands. The technical breach 
of privilege had indeed been laid at the door of the Court of 
Inquiry, but it had seemed reasonable to suppose that the 
real blame could be brought home to the Army Council 
(which was supposed to have set up the Court at a time when 
the matter to be investigated was under the consideration of 
the House of Commons) and in particular to the responsible 
Minister. However, the attackers were almost completely 
baffled when Mr. Speaker refused to allow discussion of 


“issues which did not arise from the actual terms of the report. 


History might have been different if on an historic occasion 
the presiding officer of the Senate had ruled that it was out 
of order to approach Caesar with a petition on the Ides of 
March, 

* * * * 

There was comparatively little comment on the report 
itself. Nevertheless, as was pointed out from the Liberal 
benches and stressed by Mr. Churchill, it is a document of 
considerable Parliamentary importance. Ever since 1704 it 
has been recognised that neither House can create any new 
privilege. But the Committee of Privileges have now shown 
that, in their view, the law of privilege is not so inelastic 
that it cannot be applied to novel circumstances. In other 
words, the Jex et consuetudo Parliamenti does not consist 
merely in a few precedents established in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but is capable of fresh interpreta- 
tions which enable it to serve the purposes of a modern 
legislature. 

* * * * 

The report stage and third reading of the Scottish Divorce 
Bill occupied the House of Commons from 8.47 on Tuesday 
evening until 1.30 next morning. A most stimulating 
debate took place upon the proposal that “ incurable insanity ” 
should be a ground for divorce. Members listened sym- 
pathetically to three forceful speeches from Mr. Westwood, 
Miss Horsbrugh and Mr. Kirkwood, who pleaded the 
cause of the insane defender whose mental affliction might 
be aggravated by the fear of divorce proceedings or who 
might subsequently recover. The latter difficulty is a very 
real one, but the Lord Advocate- placed it in its proper 
perspective. He pointed out that at any given time there 
are, on the average, confined in asylums in Scotland 2,400 or 
2,500 married persons who have been so confined for at least 
five years. Of that number, approximately twenty-seven 
recover, and of these only nine or ten are under fifty years of 
age. Faced with these statistics the House had not much 
doubt where the balance of hardship lay. 

*x x * * 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on agriculture was a powerful 
and, for the most part, a restrained performance. He chaffed 
Mr. Chamberlain .on having reverted unconsciously to 
Free Trade doctrines without understanding them, and 
there was one telling thrust at Sir Thomas Inskip. But the 
greater part of his remarks consisted of an elaborate disserta- 
tion upon the decline in the agricultural population and the 
diminishing fertility of the soil. He was listened to with 
more than usual attention, especially when he recalled the vital 
importance of food supplies in determining the outcome of 
the Great War. He suggested that in the next war aerial 
bombardment might prove far more effective than the sub- 
marine campaign in destroying food-carrying ships. It was 
for this reason that he deplored that the Government had 
not taken a stronger line with regard to the bombing of ships 
off the coast of Spain. This momentary digression into 
foreign affairs added greatly to the effectiveness of the speech, 
and for once even the friends of General Franco were silent. 
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EVIAN AND PALESTINE 


HILST at Evian an international conference has 
been considering the plight cf the German 
and Austrian refugees, especially Jews, the land which 
was earmarked as a national home for the Jews is in 
turmoil. The Jewish problem has simultaneously 
reached two crises: What, on the largest possible 
scale, is to be done with those “ non-Aryans ” whom 
Germany has put to flight or is intent upon expelling ? 
And what, in particular, in the small country of Palestine 
is to be done about those Jews who have already been 
settled and are living side by side with a resentful Arab 
population ? The problems are, of course, distinct, except 
in the broad sense that the Evian Conference is focussing 
the attention of the world upon the Jewish question, 
and is fixing a certain moral responsibility upon every 
country for the part it is taking in helping or failing to 
help—whether erring negatively, as Britain in Palestine, 
or positively, as the Nazi Government in Germany. 
It is idle to suggest, as has been suggested, that if Great 
Britain had made a success of the Jewish “ national 
home” policy in Palestine that country would be 
available as the main asylum for refugees from Germany 
and Austria. In no circumstances could that small 
region have been able to receive and contain the hundreds 
of thousands of Jews whom the Nazis are letting loose 
upon the world. With Germany behaving as she is 
behaving, Great Britain and other countries would still 
have to face a special crisis, and consider today what 
can be done with exiles deprived of country and 
citizenship. 

But though Palestine could not, even if all had gone 
well there, have solved the gigantic problem of the 
Evian Conference, she might at least have made a solid 
contribution. As it is, the trouble is aggravated. All the 
proceedings at Evian are in effect an arraignment of 
Germany ; but Germany is now in a position to retort 


that while she represses or expels Jews we are not even’ 


able to prevent them from being the cause of prolonged 
strife, outrage and terror in Palestine. If it is true 
that the appeal of Evian is an appeal to the conscience of 
the civilised world by which it is hoped that even Germany 
may be shamed into a less immoderate policy, then a special 
responsibility rests on Britain not only in taking her part 
in offering asylum to the refugees, but in cleariag up 
the mess in Palestine. 

When the Royal Commission made its report a year 
ago it was generally recognised by those best qualified 
to judge that the efficacy of the report depended: on its 
speedy application. That report itself was an admission 
of failure. We had promised the Jews under the terms 
of the Balfour Declaration to find them a national home 
in Palestine, and in accordance with our undertaking 
under the mandate Jews in large numbers were admitted 
into the country where, from an economic point of view, 
they acquitted themselves well. But we had also promised 
to respect the rights of the Arab majority; and these 
two aims, which were at first believed to be perfectly 
compatible, have gradually assumed the appearance of 
being contradictory. If Palestine had enjoyed a really 
strong and experienced administration during the 
transition period this difficulty would have been no more 
insurmountable than that of the communal differences 
in India. Justice would have been enforced; law and 





order maintained; the Mufti of Jerusalem would not 
have found himself in the position of being a sort of 
unofficial head of a government within a government, 
with an organisation capable of keeping a General Strike 
going, or, if it thought good, calling it off. But the position, 
instead of getting better with time, got steadily worse. 
Arab discontents were expressed with violence and 
outrage ; and a Royal Commission was appointed to 
find out what was wrong. 

The report, recommending partition, must be accepted 
as an admission of failure. The mandatory Power had 
failed to reconcile the two aims which it had set before 
itself—so signally, indeed, that the Commission could 
see no way out but that of cutting the country into two, 
or rather, into three parts. Nobody liked this solution— 
it satisfied neither the Arabs nor the Jews, and was 
not very welcome either in London or Geneva. But 
none other was offered. It held the field. It was accepted 
by the British Government, and, subject to the assent 
of the League of Nations, it only remained to implement it. 

The decision having been taken, for better or worse, 
it was of the highest importance to act quickly. To the 
Arabs it undoubtedly seemed that agitation had paid— 
agitation of a violent kind had secured a radical change 
in British policy. Any further wavering, whether in 
contemplation of concessions to the Jews or concessions 
to the Arabs, or changes in the projected control of 
Jerusalem, could be counted upon to invite further 
agitation. When the British Government, having accepted 
the report of the Royal Commission, thought it necessary 
to send out also a Technical Commission to recommend 
methods of putting partition in operation it did 
undoubtedly affirm that it adhered to the policy of 
partition, but equally undoubtedly the impression was 
conveyed that much of the original report was subject 
to drastic modification. 

The series of outrages which have occurred during 
the last fortnight are only an intensification of the disorder 
which has been going on throughout the year, with this 
notable difference, that in many cases they have been 
initiated by Jews. Driven to desperation, wilder elements 
in the Jewish population, ignoring the prudent exhorta- 
tions of the leaders of Jewish opinion, have been tempted 
to use the same murderous weapons as Arabs have used 
against them. Reprisals have led to reprisals, and terror 
has reigned in Haifa and many other places. Every day 
has had its tale of killed and wounded on both sides—, 
bomb-throwing, shooting, stabbing—and there have been 
engagements between detachments of troops and armed 
Arab bands. MHurried measures have been taken to 
get reinforcements to Palestine. A warship has landed’ 
marines at Haifa, and new battalions of infantry have 
arrived along with tanks and armoured cars. The task 
of the moment is to compel a cessation of violence by the 
firm use of military power, and to close the frontiers 
on the north and east to incursions of armed bands. | 
The position is such that nothing can be done till order 
is forcibly restored. 

But to suppress these violent manifestations of race- 
hatred is not to solve the problem. The plots of the 
Mufti engineered from French Syria, the arming of 
bands, the murders, all have had political motives behind 
them ; their main object is to influence the final decision 
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about the government of Palestine. Uncertainty has 
bred agitation. For this reason it is dangerous to allow 
a moment to elapse more than is necessary in declaring 
the conclusion arrived at as a result of the Technical 
Commission’s inquiry. A second-best solution will 
be better than no solution. A determined policy in 
accordance with one or both reports, imperfect as it 
may be, will be better than an. irresolute pursuit of a 


policy believed to be nearer the ideal. At the earliest 
possible moment the Government should declare the 
programme which it proposes to adopt; get it accepted 
by the League; and make it quite clear that that and 
none other holds the field. Success in promoting peace 
and a measure of contentment—of live and let live— 
in Palestine will be some contribution at least to the 
wider problem of Jewry in relation to the world. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDUCATION 


if is impossible at the present time not to notice a 

growing discontent with the working, and the 
effects, of the modern educational system. It can be 
seen in attacks, by competent authorities, on methods 
of examination and the organisation of curricula; in a 
widespread uneasiness that popular education is not 
achieving the results which were hoped for ; in awareness 
of what Sir William Beveridge has recently called “ the 
serious maladjustment between the opportunities for 
higher education and the ability to make the best use of 
it”; and lastly, as a recent Congress of the Nation2l 
Union of Students has shown, in the feeling of students 
that the education which many of them have made the ut- 
most sacrifices to obtain equips them neither for finding 
employment nor for facing the immense social and politi- 
cal problems which face all young men today. The report 
of the Congress, “ on university life and its relation to the 
needs of modern society,” deserves serious attention. 
For though no attempt is made to solve the problems of 
higher education today, the report enumerates many of 
the deficiencies which students themselves feel to exist 
in the teaching and training they receive. And it is to 
be noticed that criticisms are, on the whole, confirmed 
by the opinions of older men. They are directed against 
the system of qualifying examinations, such as the School 
Certificates, against the system of “ compulsory ” lec- 
tures, the absence of personal tuition, the system “ of 
awarding Board of Education grants to. intending 
teachers,”” the inequalities between the children of the 
rich and the poor, the failure to give “ political” or 
“ civic ” education. 


A large-scale enquiry into the organisation of Univer- 
sity education might usefully be made on the basis of 
these criticisms. But, after all, the universities are only 
the apex of the educational system, to which, unfortun- 
ately, very few attain. It is perhaps even more disturbing 
to find the same criticisms, and additional ones, made 
of the secondary ani elementary schools in which the 
overwhelming majority of the children of this country 
receive their only training. Is it surprising that some 
of the cultured rich condemn popular education as a 
failure, judged by its results, when there are still 46,000 
classes, 30 per cent. of the total, with 40 or more 
pupils each? Can any teacher hope to teach, or any 
pupil hope to learn, anything of value under such con- 
ditions ? Can there be any meaning in the complaints 
that the Universities produce, for the most part, teachers 
for whom there are no jobs when in most of the schools 
the need is for larger and better staffs? Is there any 
validity in criticism of the type of pupil popular education 
produces when the most talented children have to submit, 
at an early age, to a system of examinations of a violently 
competitive kind, crudely adapted to the ends they are 


supposed to serve, and demanding of any child who 
wishes to be successful an expenditure of concentration 
and energy which may well leave him exhausted and de- 
vitalised for the rest of his life? The examination sys- 
tem, universally applied as it is today, may well be in 
itself pernicious ; it becomes doubly so when often the 
subjects for study are of no use or value to the child in 
his future career and have little relation with the affairs 
of his ordinary life. 

But the worst aspect of these findings is that those 
who suffer by them are precisely the children to whom 
the nation most chiefly look for its supply of energy and 
talent. In a recent article in The Times, analysing the 
conclusions of three articles by Professor J. L. Gray 
and Miss Moshinsky, Sir William Beveridge has-pointed 
out that “as a source of ability the manual workers’ 
category is by far the largest.” This is so, not because 
of any innate virtue or intelligence in the manual workers ; 
indeed, any that there is may almost be said to be 
reduced to a minimum by the facts of environment 
and by faults of education. It is so because of their 
overwhelming numerical superiority. Even given a 
lower level of intelligence, as a group they are capable 
of producing more children of ability and talent than 
the classes whose level of intelligence is higher. Yet it 
is precisely this class of children which suffers most by 
the deficiencies of the educational system; and it can 
be shown that between them and the children of wealthier 
social groups there is no kind of equality of opportunity 
in education, as there should be if the nation is to make 
the best use of one of its richest sources of wealth. The 
degree of inequality can be crudely shown by the simple 
statement that “ the chance of a non-elementary school- 
boy proceeding to Oxford and Cambridge is 110 times 
that of an elementary schoolboy.” 

That kind of inequality is not only morally offensive ; 
it is a form of the worst kind of social waste. And it is 
the inequalities as well as technical deficiencies, in . 
teaching, and training and methods of selection, which — 
must be corrected if popular education is to give the 
results of which it is capable. For some, of course, 
the conclusion to be drawn from the weaknesses of the 
educational system is obvious; it is that popular 
education is in itself a failure and should therefore 
be dispensed with. And it is certain that when, if ever, 
the day comes, when the nation once again has money to 
expend on the progress of education instead of the progress 
of armaments, that argument will have powerful forces 
behind it. The truth is rather that popular education 
has been carried fo a point at which further progress is 
not possible without a radical transformation of the ideas 
and aims which have inspired it until now. There was 
a time when it could be restricted to the three R’s; 
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and when the ladder of education consisted of the 
illiterate at the bottom and the cultured rich at the top. 
It is precisely because the values of knowledge and science 
are and should be capable of being shared now by every 
child, without distinction of wealth, that the present 
system is unsatisfactory. Its failure at the present 
time is only a mark of the progress which has been 


achieved. The nation may not, at the moment, be able 
to pay for the further progress which is now possible ; its 
task is to see that when the day comes when it is no longer 
overwhelmed by the burden of armaments, it is conscious 
of the reforms which are necessary and the ends to which 
they must beapplied. Itistime fora thorough re-examina- 
tion of educational methods and aims. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Conference on refugees has made evident one fact : 
that the British Dominions are not prepared to accept 
any but hand-picked immigrants. Australia seems reluctant 
to welcome non-Britons of any kind, an attitude which is 
unfortunate in more ways than one. The Germans in South 
Australia have made excellent colonists and loyal citizens 
of the Commonwealth. The Italians in Queensland have 
been able, thanks to their national frugality, to stand up to 
a climate which bears hardly on those who keep an English 
way of life. Germany and Italy are blowing their lids off 
with surplus population; Australia’s natural increase is 
slow. There was the chance, here, of making a genuine 
contribution to world peace. Opposition to immigration 
on a large scale comes as a rule from organised labour in the 
secondary industries, whose scarcity value maintains for it 
a high standard of living ; but unless this policy is modified, 
and soon, there is danger that it may one day be changed for 
an equally high standard of dying. Land-hungry Powers 
will be slow to believe that 2,974,581 square miles can support 
no more than seven millions of people. 


* x * * 


Sir Stafford Cripps has, for a lawyer, an unusual turn of 
mind. He told the House of Commons that ordinary English 
words should be used in framing Bills; and after it had 
been proved, by reference to The Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
that the word he disliked was nothing out of the way, he 
persisted that it was fantastic to include in an Act of Par- 
liament words of which, off-hand, nobody knew the meaning. 
Sir Stafford thus joins the company, long and brilliantly 
led by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, of those who hate jargon 
and are prepared to assail it in its strongholds. Medical, 
legal, Parliamentary jargon—each one of these maintains 
the ancient tradition of making understanding difficult for 
the layman, and so keeping him in his place. The insider’s 
language is treasured by those who write or speak it, and 
any irreverence bites deep. Even Herbert Spencer, that tolerant 
philosopher, was indignant when Professor Tait translated 
a famous definition of evolution into what he called plain 
English as follows : 


“ Evolution is a change from a no-howish, untalkaboutable all- 
alikeness; to a some-howish and in general talkaboutable not- 
all-alikeness, by continuous somethingelsifications and _stickto- 
getherations.” 

Sir Stafford was told that he came too late with his suggested 
alteration to the Lords’ amendment. There might still be 
time to let him run through next year’s Income Tax forms. 


* * * * 


A Conference of jurists and historians has ended its 
session in the island of Guernsey. La Semaine de Droit 
Normand, an institution which attains its majority this 
year, brought forward for consideration of its members the 
Coutumier de Normandie, a code to which English Law still 
owes something and by which (with some few adaptations, 
inevitable as the centuries pass) the Channel Islands still 
are governed. Islanders owe allegiance to King George VI 
under a title long since abandoned by his ancestors, that 
of Duke of Normandy. They see no need for representation 
at Westminster. They rule themselves. They tax them- 
selves. In cases of unbearable justice they have only to 


cry thrice and publicly: Haro! a l’aide mon prince, on me 
fait tort, and the complaint must be heard. Victor Hugo, 
the exiled Romantic, surely felt at home in Guernsey in 
a house whose tenure obliged him to pay yearly on St. 
Martin’s Day to the Duke’s deputy some pairs of live pullets 
in addition to the rent. The French jurists, on the contrary, 
cannot have been at their ease among all these anachronisms. 
One or two of them may have sighed. There is nothing 
picturesque about the Code Napoleon. 


* * x x 


In Italy another Conference of jurists seeks to create a 
Berlin-Rome axis upon which International Law may spin, 
and appears to be finding the task simple enough. Says 
the Commentator of the Corriere della Sera: 


“The characteristic of this convention may be described as a 
common spiritual orientation. Discussions are brief, agreement 
soon reached and unanimous, for the reason that there is no funda- 
mental divergence of opinion. The ground has been well-prepared 
by two notable events—the visits exchanged between Duce and 
Fuhrer ; the goodwill of our two leaders has polarised thought.” 
He goes on to say that nothing has been put on paper, no 
legal scheme is to be drawn up. The lawyers are content 
with “ reciprocal comprehension.” It is not stated in what 
light these gentlemen regard the existing body of Inter- 
national Law. Probably they see it as a quaint innocent 
compendium not unlike that which orders the lives of the 
Channel Islanders: a Coutumier des Faibles. 


* x * * 


The American Postal Telegraph Company is prepared, 
in honour of special occasions such as Fathers’ Day or the 
Fourth of July, to send out a new kind of telegram. The 
recipient is summoned by his telephone bell in the ordinary 
way, but instead of a request to hold the line, or the voice 
of some business acquaintance, he is greeted by an outburst 
of song from a perfect stranger assuring him of affection 
and regard. Should our Postmaster-General consider this 
novelty and adopt it as an aid to revenue, it is interesting 
to guess at the ditties which thus might raid unwilling ears 
in Downing Street. Shipowners would almost certainly 
serenade Mr. Chamberlain with “Drake’s Drum”; Count 
Grandi could not:do better than adapt the once famous 
song from Floradora—‘ It’s Pact, Pact, take it for a fact ’>— 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s waking hours might 
be made hideous by a chorus of taxpayers and tea-drinkers 
reproachfully chanting: “Oh, no, John!” 


* x x * 


The comic strip, having served purposes of amusement 
and advertising, now enters the field of education in the 
record of Canuto, an unwary little soldier who serves as Awful 
Warning to the armies of Republican Spain. He is shown 
in various predicaments: neglecting personal freshness 
to a degree that causes his comrades-in-arms to be carried 
away on stretchers, tunnelling in the wrong direction as 
a sapper, and generally behaving in a manner calculated 
to cause despondency and alarm. He comes as a timely 
reminder that the Spanish common soldier, no matter on 
which side of the barricade he stands and though like Sancho 
he may scarcely know A.B.C., still can take and learn from 
a joke. HELEN SIMPSON. 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND GERMAN STATE 





By THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 


ERMANY under the Nazis presents a truly portentous 
blending of mediaeval barbarism and modern civilisation. 
Its mental attitudes and moral standards are mediaeval. Its 
cynical diplomacy and governing machinery are modern. We 
must travel back to the fourteenth century to find precedents 
for the anti-semite frenzies of Dr. Streicher, and the Jew- 
baiting excesses of the Nazi crowds. The legislation of 
Nuremberg would be normal in the age of the Ghetto andthe 
Yellow Spot. Only the dolorous epoch which witnessed 
Jesuitry at the height of its political influence, and Germany 
wasted by the Thirty Years War, can offer parallels to the 
brutal unreason of Nazi doctrines racial and religious, and 
the cynical audacity of the diplomacy which gives them 
effect. Yet the methods of propaganda adopted by Dr. 
Goebbels, and the instruments which he employs, are specifically 
modern; and German militarism makes full use of the 
subtlest and most destructive weapons which modern science 
can devise. The handling of the human material is severely 
scientific. From childhood to middle age the Totalitarian 
State keeps its hand on the subject population, and shapes it 
into the regimented docility which its interest requires. The 
normal allies of individuality—a free Press, public criticism, 
universities which in their self-dedication to the service of 
Truth are frankly superior to merely national, racial and 
governmental points of view, above all religion—are brought 
into bondage to the oddest and least rational despotism which 
ever enchained civilised mankind. In short, with the 
mentality and morality of the Middle Ages, Germany under 
the Fiihrer makes full use of the vast powers with which 
modern science has equipped the State. The result is 
equally amazing, degrading, and full of menace to the world. 


The Nazi experiment is only intelligible as the product of a 
disordered age. It has given bizarre expression to forces and 
tendencies which have long been present in civilised society, 
and, through the fearful dislocation of economic and social 
conditions occasioned by the Great War, have received disas- 
trous stimulus. At the root of everything lies Religion. 
Christendom appears to be in process of repudiating Chris- 
tianity. What the French Revolutionaries began at the end 
of the eighteenth century has been revived in the twentieth. 
Methods and measures vary, but the principle and effect are 
the same. Materialistic atheism has reared itself, as it seems 
triumphantly, in Russia and in Germany. Lenin and Hitler 
are really protagonists in the same cause. They have a 
common enemy in Christianity. The violent denunciations 
of Bolshevism, which form the staple of the Fiihrer’s eloquence, 
deceive nobody. From the point of view of the Christian 
Religion the open enmity of Moscow is perhaps less formid- 
able than the partially veiled hostility of Berlin. Hitler has as 
good a right as Stalin to stand in the succession of the Church’s 
persecutors. 

The Dean of Chichester’s book * is timely. It may serve as 
a supplement to the semi-official apology for Hitlerism which 
has just been published under the title of Germany Speaks, 
for it supplies the significant omission from that book of all 
mention of the religious situation in Germany. 

It was the misfortune of Germany that the Reformation, 
which in Holland, England, Scotland and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms was the cement of national independence, was in 
Germany its most formidable hindrance. Lutheranism 
which at first carried all before it, was rolled back by the 
tide of Counter-Reformation with the result that German 
Christianity was not only damaged irretrievably by the 
protracted conflict of the Thirty Years War, but remained 
hopelessly divided. German Protestantism even within 
its limited territory, did not remain exclusively Lutheran, 





*The Struggle for Religious Freedom in Germany. By The 
Dean of Chichester. 


(Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 





but was largely replaced by Calvinism. The political sub- 
divisions of the country were reflected in its ecclesiastical 
systems. Thus German Christianity could never present a 
united front to the enemy. Not the least impressive result 
of Hitler’s religious policy is the creation of a new conscious- 
ness of common interest between the different Churches. 
Cardinal Faulhauber and Pastor Niemdller are seen to be 
allies in a single cause ; their names are united in the thought 
and prayer of Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. 

An irreconcilable conflict with Christianity is implicit in 
the notion of a Totalitarian State. When no part of the 
citizen’s life is left outside the State’s control it cannot but 
follow, that the Church can only exist as a part of the State 
system. The distinction between spiritual and secular, God 
and Caesar, which is inherent in the Christian Religion, and 
was plainly affirmed by Christ Himself, is ignored. The 

tate claims to be supreme in both spheres. Lutheranism, 
it must be remembered, was not well equipped for the cham- 
pionship of spiritual independence, for Erastianism had been 
the original weakness of Luther’s Reformation. The famous 
rule—Cujus regio ejus religio—which had been accepted as 
the basis for a religious settlement at Augsburg in 1555, has 
exercised a subtly demoralising influence on Lutheran 
Christianity, and created a tradition of self-suppression, 
even of servility, which are not favourable to resistance to 
the State by Lutheran ecclesiastics, albeit in circumstances 
which plainly required nothing less. Resistance was the 
more difficult since it ran counter to the sensitive, almost 
morbid, patriotism which carried Hitler into supremacy. 
It is truly astonishing that in these circumstances resistance 
was Offered, and that with such courage and determination, 
that the aggression of the secular Power has been effectively 
arrested, and the credit of Christianity triumphantly vindi- 
cated. The Dean traces the course of a conflict which was 
ever changing its direction, and at every change becoming 
more violent and more vital. When the attempt to seize the 
ecclesiastical organisation broke down, the attack was directed 
towards weakening the influence of the Churches by severely 
restricting the range of their activities, by reducing their 
financial resources, by lowering the credit of the clergy by 
organised defamation. A long series of prosecutions for 
smuggling and then for immorality, designed to bring odium 
on the Roman clergy, has served rather to make clear to the 
public the unscrupulous character of the State’s policy. 
Finally, Christianity itself was directly attacked. A grotesque 
revival of paganism was favoured. The bastard Christianity 
of the ‘“‘ German Christians ” was put forward with every 
public encouragement, and, worst of all, the fundamental 
beliefs of Christians were openiy derided and attacked, while 
all efforts to defend them were prohibited. 

The whole force of the Totaiitarian State in Germany is 
being directed to the complete de-Christianising of the 
young. Childhood and youth are being forced to have their 
characters shaped under conditions which almost compel an 
attitude of scorn and hostility towards the Religion of Christ. 
This is a matter of vital import to Church and Nation alike. 
In Germany as in England the Churches have exerted them- 
selves to influence the young. In both countries their 
greatest service to the nation has been their success in stamp- 
ing the fundamental principles of Christian morality on the 
children and youths whom they have attached to the Churches 
by many links, social, intellectual and athletic, as well as 
specifically religious. The Nazi State will tolerate no rival 
to itself in the schools, in the playing-fields, in the large sphere 
of social intercourse. On every plane the Christian factor 
must be excluded, and its Secularist rival established. Thus 
the action of the Churches, and therein specially of the Clergy, 
is being effectively excluded from an ever larger area of 
German society. There are many signs that this anti-Chris- 
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tian treatment of the young is not only offensive to multitudes 
of their parents, but is arousing anxiety in other large sections 
of considering German citizens, but in view of the hysterical 
condition of German public opinion, and the brutal coercion 
which is freely employed within and without the concentration 
camps, opposition can with difficulty find public expression. 


The Dean has traced the melancholy story of developing 
oppression in Germany with lucidity, knowledge, ample 
reference to documents, and a praiseworthy moderation of 
tone. His book deserves the careful study of all who care 
for Christianity, and realise that the highest franchises of 
mankind are bound up with its fortunes. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOMBING 


By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


ODAY the aeroplane is the one all-absorbing topic in 
national and international politics, and though we 
are now diligently rearming, and most of us consider this to 
be essential to our security, yet many of us cannot reconcile 
ourselves with the idea that the machines we are building will, 
in another war, be used as they are at this moment in Spain 
and China. Nevertheless, this is how we did use them during 
the World War, and as popular memory is so short, I will 
turn to documentary evidence, much of which may be found 
in Volume VI of The War in the Air (Official History) by 
H. A. Jones. In this book we read :— 


In Appendix II, p. 10, we find the “ Second report of the 
Prime Minister’s Committee on Air Organisation and Home 
Defence against Air Raids.” It is dated 17.8.1917. In it 
we read : 

“«.. . And the day may not be far off when aerial opera- 
tions with their devastation of enemy lands and destruction 
of industrial and populous centres on a vast scale may become 
the principal operations of war, to which the older forms of 
military and naval operations may become secondary and 
subordinate.” 


It was mainly for this purpose that our Royal Flying Corps 
was transformed into a separate Service and became the 
Royal Air Force. And when considering this change, Sir 
Douglas Haig (Appendix III, p. 15) said : 


“‘ The bombing of populous centres may also be justifiable, 
and may prove effective, in order to punish the enemy for 
similar acts previously committed by him, and to prevent 
their recurrence.” Then he adds: “Once such a contest 
is commenced, however, we must be prepared morally and 
materially to outdo the enemy if we are to attain our ends.” 
What exactly he meant by morally, I do not know; but I 
presume it was that our civil population should possess suffi- 
cient discipline to withstand such attacks. 


As this idea of “ frightfulness ” grows, Mr. Winston S. 
Churchill, Minister of Munitions, quite naturally steps into 
the picture; for, on October 21st, 1917 (Appendix IV, 
Section IV, p. 19) he writes: ‘‘ Therefore our air offensive 
should consistently be directed at the bases and communica- 
tions upon whose structure the fighting power of his armies 
and his fleets of the sea and of the air depends. Any injury 
which comes to the civil population from this process of attack 
must be regarded as incidental and inevitable.” 


Three months later, on January 17th, 1918, Sir Henry 
Wilson, British Military Representative, Supreme War 
Council, is still more definite (Appendix VI, p. 26). He 
says: “‘ The policy intended to be followed is to attack the 
important German towns systematically . . . It is inteaded 
to concentrate on one town for successive days and then to 
pass to several other towns, returning to the first town until 
the target is thoroughly destroyed, or at any rate, until the 
morale of workmen is so shaken that output is seriously 
interfered with . . . Long-distance bombing will produce 
its maximum moral effect only if the visits are constantly 
repeated at short intervals so as to produce in each area 
bombed a sustained anxiety. It is this recurrent, as opposed 
to isolated spasmodic attacks, which interrupts industrial 
production and undermines public confidence.” 


Marshal Foch agreed fully with this policy, and shortly 
before the ending of the War he sent M. Clemenceau a memor- 
andum in which he lays down that the object of air attacks is : 
“To carry the war into Germany by attacking her industry 
(Munition work), commerce (Economic Crisis) ” and “‘ popu- 
lation (Demoralisation) ”—Appendix X, p. 33. 


It may, however, be said that all this is old history and 
that it has nothing to do with our present policy. This may 
be true, for our policy today is a peace policy and not a war 
policy, and the difference between these two policies is that, 
whilst the first is based on what is called international law, 
the second is governed by war psychosis. What we must 
never forget is that the main difference between peace and war 
is an emotional and not a rational one. It is the difference 
between a well-fed man and a starving man. Whilst the one 
relies on law, the other is instinctively urged to set laws aside 
in order to secure his self-preservation, and if starvation is 
carried sufficiently far, men will even resort to cannibalism, 
as happened during the Thirty Years War, and will happen 
again in similar circumstances. 


Today we are building bombing machines in vast quantities 
not for peace but for war ; therefore should we wish to avoid 
being accused of hypocrisy, whenever we consider or discuss 
the problem of their use, we should be very careful not to 
forget that it will be governed by war psychosis and not by 
international law, which, like the gold standard, is unworkable 
in abnormal circumstances. 


Now, do not let the reader suppose that I am attempting 
here to justify the indiscriminate slaughter of men, women and 
children. I am not; instead I am attempting to show that 
the use of aircraft in war is far more a psychological than a 
legal problem, a problem, which like all war problems, is 
governed not by our faculty of reason, but by our instinct 
of self-preservation; consequently, as self-preservation does 
not change, that unless law-breakers take it into consideration, 
however attractive their laws may apppear during peace time, 
they will not be worth the paper they are written on during 
war time. 


Let us, therefore, remember that we cannot eliminate an 
instinct, though we can restrict it. For instance, we cannot 
eliminate cannibalism, but we can restrict it by satisfying 
the instinct of hunger. So also, we cannot eliminate fright- 
fulness in war, but we can restrict it by satisfying the instinct 
of self-preservation. Here then is a clue, if not to the elimi- 
nation of war, anyhow to the restriction of frightfulness. 
Today all nations are openly and undisguisedly preparing 
to bomb each other’s civil populations ; yet all realise clearly 
enough that the results will be appalling. So much so that, 
could nations trust each other, there is little doubt in 
my own mind an agreement would be arrived at to 
prohibit the bombing of genuine non-combatants in certain 
areas. 


The problem is, therefore, not a legal one, but a moral 
one, a problem of mutual confidence—of honour, and a. 
problem which cannot be begun to be solved so long as the 
present peace-psychosis (international hatred and abuse) 
endures. Replace this “ peace-frightfulness,” if not by actual 
friendship, at least by strict neutrality in opinions, and it becomes 
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at once possible to argue and ultimately to agree to prohibit 
the bombing of certain areas in war, that is to restrict “‘ war- 
frightfulness.” | 

True, this argument may not hold good in a long war, 
because in such conflicts war-psychosis rapidly develops. 
Nor is it likely to in a short war (the real danger today) 
should a violent peace-psychosis exist at its outbreak. Yet, 
if this radical war diseagg is eliminated, there is a strong pro- 
bability that, between nations of approximately equal air 


strengths, no nation will begin (again the real danger) to 
bomb its enemies’ prohibited areas, for fear (psychological 
not legal) of reprisals. 

Should this argument be sound, then it will be seen that 
eur fundamental war problem is not the aeroplane or any 
other weapon, but the elimination of peace-psychosis, or as St. 
James said long ago: “From whence come wars and fightings 
among you? Come they not hence, even of your lusts that 
war in your members ?” 


WHAT WAR IS TEACHING CHINA—III 


By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


[This is the third of a series of articles by the wife of the Chinese Commander-in-Chief. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is a 
graduate of Wellesley College] 


NE thing I am hoping to see is a practically wise policy 
of economic development. It has always seemed to 
me to be a tragic crime that there has been so much short- 
sightedness in our reluctance to enlarge our economic possi- 
bilities. We managed to contrive a definite political line 
of thought and advancement, but we have been surprisingly 
dilatory—or delinquent—about opening up our natural 
resources and finding more avenues of employment for 
our masses through a scientific and systematic programme 
of economic expansion. A wise, concerted effort to raise 
the standard of living of our people has not been persistently 
pursued, though it has been much talked about. 

Perhaps the corrosive effects of civil wars, which have 
stood in the way of many things, also stood in the way of 
material organisation and advancement—robbed us, as it 
were, of opportunity to get our backs into the correction 
of evils, and the systematic institution of reforms. 


There was a beginning, however, to solve the economic 
problem. We were hopeful that through the People’s 
Economic Reconstruction Movement we would start to 
move the age-old mountains of lethargy, and really get 
somewhere. Perhaps we began that Movement on an 
unpropitious day. It was April Fool’s Day, 1935. Before 
we could really get going, however, the Japanese started 
to move against us. They were apprehensive of other 
reforms we were maturing, and probably saw that success 
was about to invest us with more than empty blessings. 

The last thing the Japanese wanted was an organised, 


prosperous China. They wanted China, of course, but they 
themselves wanted to do any organisation that had to be 


. done, so that they could control its direction and capture 


the possible profits for their own benefit. They strove for 
years to keep us in chaos; then they brought war to us ; 
and, with it, they are sedulously bringing material ruin. 
No doubt by this time they are amazed at what they have 
done, for they are ruining themselves ; have forged a shackle 
of debt for armaments about the neck of the terrified nations, 
and, incidentally, have sown about the world, as Cadmus 
sowed in his furrow, swarms of dragon’s teeth. What will 
the harvest be? 

Some time ago I wrote somewhere that out of the evil 
being wrought against us good may come. How I pray 
for that. I think, as I have said, that our country will surely 
find its soul in the trying torment in which we are involved. 
If we do, we shall be able, without difficulty, to go about 
the business of upbuilding our country. We shall have to 
be eminently practical—even ruthlessly so. The unfledged 
Doctors of this and that, just returned from their scurry 
through the seats of learning, will have to be restrained if 
the sight of the sufferings of their country have not killed 
the irrepressible desire that used to be in their sapient pre- 
decessors to dabble with untried and unproved things. 
We have to win back to prosperity as quickly as we can, but 
by well-known and tested ways. Failure will overtake us 
if any other way is followed. 


We have also to inspire the advanced nations with confidenc2 
in us and in our intentions. I have said that I thought the 
democracies were probably afraid that ill would come to 
them if we came out of the war victorious. If that feeling 
exists, it is as unfortunate as it is curiously shortsighted. 
Recently the Generalissimo drew a remark something like 
that from a foreign visitor. He promptly quashed the 
idea with the statement that it would take China 30 or 50 
years to rehabilitate herself after this war, and 100 years 
before she would be able to compete with anyone, even if 
ever such a thing would be possible. On the other hand, 
he added, foreign products, especially machinery, tools, and 
manufactured articles of all kinds, would be in heavy demand 
for many decades, and foreign investments would be a 
constant necessity. Foreign countries may well be alarmed 
if Japan is permitted to conquer China. Then there would 
be reason for tears. And I do not have to explain why. 
Japan would swamp the world with cheap goods of all kinds, 
and buy virtually nothing in return. 

We are faced with the immiediate necessity of providing 
our broken people with the means of livelihood ; we must 
give our commercial men scope, but, above all, we must try 
not to do that at the expense of vested interests belonging to 
other nationals. We must prove that we have no intention of 
doing so. 

Foreign trade must go on. Its expansion is to China’s 
direct benefit. It should be encouraged in every way because 
we have great needs, and, in time, we will have raw materials 
to satisfy the needs of others. Investments must be pzo- 
tected. My countrymen will surely realise the folly of post- 
prandial oratory upon the advantages of investment in China 
if the investors are given reason to see nothing new or substan- 
tial ahead of them. Instead, if there is much promise and 
little performance, many of them will, in their mind’s eye, 
see nothing but the ghosts of lost opportunity stalking by as 
stern reminders of old-time woes. It is the very thought of 
those ghosts that shakes the faith of many foreign investors in us. 


. Truly, I should like to see all phantoms of misguided experi- 

ment laid effectively and definitely. I have hope of a planned 
economy being adopted—something eminently practicable 
and tangible which will give our people a dignified and 
unequivocal opportunity to achieve something worth while 
for their personal respect and their prosperity, as well as for 
their national dignity and well-being. 

I should like to see village industry carefully developed 
wherever it is possible-for raw materials to be produced and 
worked up to supply the daily needs of the people. There 
will have to be mechanical aid in some cases, but I hope that 
machinery never will be brought to China to save labour as 
its first principle and requirement. Machinery should be 
used to make necessaries which hands cannot make, but there 
it should stop. Nor should cut-throat competition in manu- 
facture be permitted. In that the workmen suffer. 

We have already had a taste of competitive manufacture, 
and we have had a few lessons taught us by the racketeer, the 
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gangster, the misguided labour agitator and his misused 
unions. Surely we shall be wise enough to profit by all that, 
and also profit by what has happened in other parts of the 
world as a result of over-production by labour-saving devices 
operating upon a large and uncontrolled scale. We have* 
an old proverb which enjoins us to “ take warning by the 
cart ahead.” We will be criminal if we do not. 

If we emerge safely from the calamities of this war there is 
one brake that will be put upon us that should have restraining 
jnfluence upon development of too many large industries. 


That is the brake of exhausted finance. It will not be easy 
to plunge into great schemes of factory development, and 
that, to my mind, is a good thing. There is so much to be 
done by hand, so many hands to do it, that wisdom dictates 
energetic arrangement of opportunities and possibilities for 
manual work just as quickly as circumstances will allow. I 
am trusting that the awakening that has come to everyone 23 
a result of this war will be responsible for close consideration 
of these things in order that we may, with certainty, put our 
feet securely upon the highway to peaceful prosperity. 


DOWN-AND-OUT IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


By MARK BENNEY 


SHELTERED island washed, and in a sense secluded, 

by the turbulent tides of city traffic, Trafalgar Square 
has a spacious, leisurely charm which pigeons and down- 
and-outs have been quick to appreciate. The pigeons are 
the more numerous nowadays, perhaps; but in 1848 the 
down-and-outs clustered there so thickly that police had to 
make baton-charges to dispel them. In those days the Irish 
Famine brought thousands of starving Irishmen to the Square, 
and there was little food to spare for the pigeons. Today, 
on a fine afternoon, you will see only a few miserable starve- 
lings sitting about the base of the monuments and watching 
kind citizens feed bread to the birds. 

In the evenings, however, anyone who cares to loiter for 
an hour on the wide terrace overlooking the fountains will 
see enough to remind him that the problems and dangers of 
destitution are by no means outfaced. Aesthetic appeal 
apart, this terrace has advantages which call peculiarly 
to the homeless poor. It commands a wide view of the 
environs, and the approach of a good Samaritan or a policeman 
can be seen from equal distance. Its broad expanse allows 
for the boisterous horse-play which among the younger 
down-and-outs takes the place of more respectable but in- 
accessible forms of activity. Then, within a stone’s throw, 
there is the free shelter of St. Martin’s crypt, a soup-kitchen, 
a doss-house and the L.C.C. Welfare Office. And, lastly, 
the nightly distribution by the bountiful Miss Baxter of 
hot tea and caviare sandwiches. These attractions draw 
to the terrace every evening a shifting, shifty concourse of 
young men who, with singular appositeness, illustrate important 
social tendencies. 

Perhaps the most startling feature of this unfixed, protei- 
form gathering is the different economic levels represented 
within it. There are some lads who are obviously experienc- 
ing the extreme of destitution. Their clothes are filthy 
and inadequate, their pinched, starved faces have the vacuous 
apathy of a Modigliani portrait, they shuffle restlessly among 
their mates, scrounging cigarettes from passers-by or, 
occasionally, breaking into minor moaning ecstasies in which 
their feet drag out a dance-rhythm and betray the mean 
cravings which harry them. Others are comparatively 
opulent; they wear new, bright neckties and smoke their 
own cigarettes; they have some self-confidence and eyes 
for the girls passing ; they obviously have jobs. There is 
also a sprinkling of youngsters who, while seedier and shabbier 
than these, remain distinct as a type from the completely 
destitute ; they are drawing unemployment benefit. 

These groups intermingle freely on the social level, which 
perhaps facilitates the passing of individuals from one 
economic level to another, and certainly tends to produce 
common standards of behaviour. The lads in employment 
do not hesitate to apply for Miss Baxter’s bounties ; those 
who draw unemployment benefit have few scruples about 
begging cigarettes and coppers from passing strangers. 
Many of the lads in both these categories have, in the more 
or less recent past, been down-and-out, and in returning to 
spend their evenings on the terrace retain habits formed 
during their period of plight. Seasonal factors do not seem 





to affect their numbers, though they perceptibly affect the 
distribution of the different economic levels. In winter, 
the young down-and-outs preponderate. In summer, many 
of these obtain either casual employment or make the rounds 
of the rural casual-wards. 

It is a fluid grouping, then, brought together by the 
disciplines of poverty and the desire for “a bit of sport.” 
These determine such characteristic behaviour as the gathering 
possesses. In so far as a common spirit can be said to 
animate these youths, it is one of bravado. This manifests 
itself in the extravagance of the horse-play which breaks out 
sporadically, in the volume of the occasional sing-songs, 
in the audacity of the begging, and in the resistance put 
up to the policemen who periodically, on their rounds, 
disperse the groups. From these activities to petty crimes 
is a short step. No small number of the lads have at one 
time or another been to Borstal or prisoa. 

Another inevitable factor in the demoralised life of the 
terrace is homosexuality. The ages of these youngsters 
range between sixteen and the early twenties, and for the 
most part their exiguous course cuts them off from the society 
of women. Male prostitutes isolated by general abhorrence, 
turn to them as a dernier resort, and find here a community 
whose tolerance results as much from thwarted instinct as 
from the “ kip-money” it exacts. Undertones of homo- 
sexuality are plainly noticeable in the horse-play one sees, 
although its gratification must be rare. 

On fine nights the groups rarely disband until the early 
hours of the morning. Miss Baxter, who seldom appears 
with her van before midnight, is a potent influence in keeping 
them out so late. Then, according to their means, they 
distribute themselves among the various sleeping-quarters 
on hand. Many of the employed youths lodge on weekly 
terms at the superior L.C.C. lodging-houses, as do the more 
provident of the lads drawing benefit. Among the latter, 
however, many prefer to sleep at Levy’s, a private lodging 
house in the locality, where one pays only 9d. for a bed and 
may remain sleeping until midday. The down-and-outs, 
likewise, prefer Levy’s if they have been able to raise the 
wind ; otherwise they make for one of the independent 
free-shelters. In most cases, it is only when these fail them 
that they turn to the L.C.C. Welfare Office. 

There is a curious hostility among down-and-outs towards 
the efforts of the Welfare Office, which shows very plainly 
in these youths who loiter about the terrace. Since it is 
they who are the chief object of the Welfare Office’s scheme, 
it is well worth enquiring why. The chief criticism among 
the lads is that “‘ The night-office only sends you to a casual 
ward, or gives you a week chopping wood for the Church 
Army—that’s no bloody good!” In point of fact less than 
10 per cent. of the applicants for free shelter that pass through 
the Welfare Office are sent to casual wards, though it is 
true that the majority of applicants are sent to voluntary 
societies with inadequate resources for rehabilitation. There 
also lingers among the down-and-outs a rumour that the 
officials of the Welfare Office work in close collaboration with 
the police ; one still hears tales to the effect that the tickets 
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of introduction which policemen issue are merely traps for 
fingerprints, and that the electrical heating-apparatus in the 
night-office is really a hidden camera. These quite false 
rumours are not wholly the product of guilt-ridden con- 
sciences ; hatred and suspicion of the police is a tradition 
of long-standing among the homeless poor. 

One cannot talk with these youngsters on the terrace 
without feeling that, behind their distorted and often false 
views of the Welfare Office’s efforts, there is a grain of reason. 
Their aimless, degraded lives are to some extent the outcome 
of a desire to retain independence and initiative; they can 
see no future behind the stacks of wood waiting to be chopped 
in institutional backyards. On the terrace, they think, 





there is at least a chance of hearing about a job. . . . There 
are few of them, indeed, who do not harbour this hope. 
On the other hand, the L.C.C. maintains two residential 
industrial training centres which are seldom full to capacity. 
There are also in existence three non-residential training 
centres which, designed for able-bodied unemployed under 
the old regulations, have since 1937 been almost without 
function. Surely these are avenues of rehabilitation which 
should be used to the full. When I suggested it to a relevant 
L.C.C. official, I was told that the lads on the terrace were 
not “suitable types.” But if you consider that the 
alternative is—the terrace, you begin to wonder if the word 
“ suitable ” is particularly apt. 


SLAVES UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 


By SIR JOHN HARRIS 


ERE in the vast, silent wastes of the Kalahari Desert 

is a tantalising problem for the British Government 
and people—one that touches our honour at a sensitive 
spot. It is yet another illustration of the truth that Slavery 
dies hard, and in this case, unfortunately, the more the 
problem is probed, the deeper is the disease disclosed, and 
at the same time the more difficult is it to find the way to 
an early solution. 

At the moment, nobody can answer with certainty any 
one of half a dozen simple questions. The story, so far as 
modern official knowledge goes, dates back to 1932, when 
Mr. J. H. Thomas sent Sir Alan Pim and his colleagues 
out to Bechuanaland to enquire into the financial and economic 
position of the Protectorate. It is probably true that it 
never occurred to the Dominion Secretary or any other 
supposedly well-informed person that such a financial 
enquiry would lead to a demand for the “ abolition of slavery 
under the British flag.” 

Sir Alan Pim was not in a position to say much, but what 
he did say was enough to alarm certain students of his report. 
The Masarwa slaves, as they were called, were declared by 
Sir Alan Pim to possess “a status which could hardly be 
distinguished from slavery” . . .“‘ they have no recognised 
legal rights” . . . “‘ and ate considered to be the property 
of individual members of the Bamangwato.” 


At that time it was believed that these Masarwa slaves 
numbered a mere handful of Bechuanas living on a lower 
plane of Society. It is probable that nobody was more 
surprised than Mr. Malcolm MacDonald when a few months 
ago he learned: that there were certainly 10,000 of these 
slaves in one single area. It is now known that in the whole 
of this territory, which is nearly as large as Abyssinia, there 
must be at least another 10,000 Masarwa slaves, making 
together, in all probability, a total of nearly 20,000. 


The British Government took action in two directions. 
They first placed the whole of the facts then available to 
them before the International Committee of Slavery Experts 
in Geneva. They issued certain local instructions and 
appointed a special Officer, Mr. J. W. Joyce, to study the 
problem and report upon progress of reforms. 


The enquiries by Mr. Joyce and others have led to some 
interesting disclosures. The Masarwa originate from none 
of the Bechuanaland tribes, nor, apparently, from any Bantu 
tribes. They appear to be the original Bushmen of South 
and South-West Africa, and were secured by the Bantu 
races to assist in hunting expeditions and in cattle rearing, 
in which they are adepts. But an even more interesting 
fact seems to have been established that in the remoter 
regions of the Kalahari, where white men have never reached, 
and where, incredible as it may seem, even the Bechuana 
tribes have never penetrated, there are today Masarwa 
tribes of Bushmen living their own primitive life untouched 
by European civilisation, and remote from impact with 





Kalahari Desert 


African races which “ trekked ” South hundreds of years 
before the landing of the white man. 


The origin of this system of Slavery is lost in the past, but 
seems to be based upon the conception that if men own cattle, 
then obviously they must own men and women to look after 
the cattle ; thus a large purchase or an inheritance of cattle 
carries with it as an integral part of the bargain the right to a 
fair proportion of Masarwa slaves, just as a man buying half a 
dozen shirts at a certain store now expects an equal number of 
collars thrown into the bargain. The Masarwa, then, are 
owned primarily as adjuncts to cattle rearing. 

Like every system of slavery, it develops the worst features 
of human nature. After long years of “‘ ownership ” with 
petty and even grosser forms of tyranny, the Masarwa slaves 
in the mass have too often retaliated with crime, but on the 
whole they are faithful to their masters and upon occasion 
make successful attempts to rise above their degraded 
level. 

A large part of their work is that of watering the cattle. 
In Bechuanaland the mind of the native seldom wanders far 
from the water problem. His welcome or farewell to a visitor 
is: “ Pula,” “ Pula,” “ Pula ”—“ Bless you with rain.” 
The watering of cattle by hand from wells absorbs the major 
part of the day’s work for the Masarwa, because cattle in the 
Kalahari Desert require about ten gallons each day. Whatthis 
means for the slaves is illustrated by Mr. Joyce, where at 
Lotlhakane he found the Masarwa slaves raising by hand 
for their masters’ 500 cattle a total of 5,000 gallons of water a 
day. Then they have to till the lands, cut the wood and 
grass, herd the cattle, protect the crops and cattle from the 
dangers of elephant, giraffe and rhinoceros. At the same 
time there is the liability of the Masarwa families for domestic 
work of all kinds. 


The slaves are not entitled to and do not receive any cash 
wages, but they get the right to build themselves a hut. The 
main form which actual payment takes is that of a measure 
of free milk from the herd. In addition, a good Masarwa can 
rely upon the gift of a calf or cow about every eighteen 
months, worth generally a little more than 50s., or the equiva- 
lent of about one penny a day. 


The way of emancipation is not easy to see. The first line 
of attack would seem to be that of insisting upon all children 
being born free. Tshekedi Khama is really troubled at the 
situation, and says that without education, the Masarwa 
themselves will have no desire to rise from their present 
degradation. But this is not enough; the Chiefs will need 
to be made to realise that certain abuses must stop, such as 
flogging without trial, masters taking wages from Masarwa 
who occasionally go out to work for white employers, and 
finally, interference as a “ property right” by their owners 
with the domestic relationships of the Masarwa slave families. 
But the liberation of 20,000—possibly 25,000—Masarwa 
slaves will be no light task for the Dominions Office. 
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WHAT MAKES NEWS? 


By CHARLES MADGE 


NE of the most striking phenomena of our time is the 
flood of news which inundates the minds of millions 
of readers every day. A proportion of this news has lasting 
historical significance, but the daily newspapers with the 
biggest circulations are mainly occupied with news stories 
of purely ephemeral interest. The fact that these stories 
are so ephemeral has led to an underestimation of their 
cumulative effect on the public consciousness. Should they 
not be regarded as symptoms of the state of society and as 
legitimate data for sociology? A systematic study of 
them, day by day and week by week, reveals tendencies 
which are certainly of social importance, even if the individual 
news-item is not. 

What is really necessary is a continuous scientific analysis 
of the main news-pages of such papers as the Daily Mail, 
Daily Express, News Chronicle, Daily Herald, Daily Mirror 
and Daily Sketch, and the Sunday papers of the same type. 
From such an analysis it should become possible to distinguish 
between changing and permanent elements in the news- 
story, and to determine the basic social function of “ news.” 

There are three main kinds of news : 

(1) It may be about events of public importance, affecting 
the public as a whole. Most of the main news-page of the 
Times is taken up with news of this kind. But only twice in 
the past fortnight has such an event held the leading place 
on the main pages of all six of the popular papers listed 
above. The first was the affair of Mr. Duncan Sandys and 
the second was the trouble in Palestine. 

(2) It may be news about the private lives of public people, 
a topic of unfailing interest to the world at large. It has 
been provided in full measure by the case brought against 
her husband by the Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow. A film- 
star, an evangelist and a sultan have also recently been 
front-page news because of their private lives. So has the 
cricketer Bradman, not because of his cricket but because 
the Australian Board of Control refused permission for 
his wife to join him in England. The most interesting 
example of this kind was the extraordinary mythology which 
developed around the Women’s Finals at Wimbledon, as 
reported in the Sunday papers of July 3rd : 

** Two Helens walked on to the Centre Court at Wimbledon 
to do or die. Queen Mary was one of the crowd who packed 
the Stadium.”—(Sunday Pictorial.) 

“There has always been an intense rivalry between the 
two Helens and there was a good deal of talk among the 
spectators because apparently no words were exchanged 
between the players on the court.” —(Sunday Express.) 

** Four tennis queens made news yesterday. Helen Wills 
Moody made a story of Triumph, Helen Jacob’s was one of 
fortitude, Dorothy Round contributed Hope. And the 
greatest of them all, Suzanne Lenglen, was in a story of Tragedy. 

** Suzanne is dying ... Helen Wills made an amazing 
come-back when she beat Helen Jacobs by 6-4, 6-o at Wimble- 
don. Helen Jacobs played an heroic game. She strained a 
leg tendon in the first set and after that was in great pain... . 
Dorothy Round, who lost her championship by not appearing 
this year, is expecting what is more than a consolation—a 
baby ! ’—(Sunday Referee.) ; 

The implications clearly extend outside the mere game 
of tennis. The Four Queens—with a real Queen in the 
audience—have the symmetry of playing cards and a suggestion 
of cosmic significance. 


(3) A third kind of news is about people who up till that 
moment had been obscure and unimportant and now, through 
some stroke of good or bad fortune, are thrust into the 
limelight. On collating the most prominent stories of this 
type that have appeared during the past fortnight, I was 
surprised to find that practically all of them were either 
(a) about girls collapsing or in danger, or (6) about various 
ordeals undergone by young boys. Compare the three 


following stories and you will find they are remarkably 
similar : 
TELEVISION GIRL COLLAPSES (July 2nd.) 

**Lookers-in at the London television programme from 
Alexandra Palace last night saw Miss Joan Collier sway... 
fall fainting to the floor.”°—(Daily Express.) 

** Miss Collier had sung the operling bar of a song when 
she fell backwards over a box on.which she had been sitting 
and rolled on the floor.”—(Daily Herald.) 

“Thousands . . . saw Joan Collier fling up her arms and 
collapse on the stage.” —(Daily Mirror.) 


WIFE OVER CLIFF (July 4th) 


‘* As she stepped closer to her husband to be photographed 
at the top of the Glenariffe Waterfall, Co. Antrim, a woman 
slipped and fell over the precipice yesterday.” —(Daily Herald). 

““Mrs. Wilhelmina Kerr, of Belfast, visiting an Ulster 
beauty spot with friends today, posed for a snapshot on the 
edge of a cliff, stepped backwards, overbalanced, toppled fifty 
feet into a gorge and was killed. . . . As the party grouped 
themselves they heard a scream, then saw Mrs. Kerr plunge 
backwards into the fast-moving stream in the gorge.” —(Daily 


Express.) 
BRIDE COLLAPSES (July 7th) 


“* Betty Davies, aged twenty-one, who only a few minutes 
before had left the altar of the village church in Tonna, Wales, 
was cutting her wedding-cake in her mother’s home. About 
her stood the guests, their glasses upraised to toast the young 
couple’s health. Suddenly her face was twisted in pain. ‘I 
don’t feel well . . . there’s a terrible pain . . .” she whispered 
to her young husband, Harry Davies, who stood beside her, 
and collapsed. Within a few minutes, still wearing her bridal 
gown, Betty was rushed to the Penrheiwtyn Hospital suffering 
from acute appendicitis.” —(Daily Mirror.) 

Allied to these were stories of a girl mauled by a lion, 
a girl claiming damages for a scar on her face and the curious 
incident of the young girl who was taking part in a pageant 
as Lady Godiva when a grey-haired man broke through 
the spectators and tried to pull her off her horse. 

Here is a parallel series of eight stories about boys in 
danger : 

1. Boy made to pick up red-hot coals as punishment by 
father. 

2. Boy saved from drowning by the glint of the sun on his 
golden hair. His father “made a frantic search but could not 
see hisson. He was about to call the police to drag the river... . . 
Then he saw the boy’s glistening hair beneath the surface in 
midstream.”—(Daily Mail, July ist.) 

3. “Boy aged twelve, carrying the germs of diphtheria, 
escaped from a Manchester Isolation Hospital, outwitted the 
police of two cities and travelled to his home forty miles 
away.”’—(Daily Mirror, July 1st.) 

4. Boy nearly killed by “too kind” mother who kept him 
in bed and fed him on slops.—(July 3rd.) 

5. “‘Boy’s life saved by ‘Iron Lung,’ a large container 
which receives the whole of the patient except his head, and 
by an intricate methed of suction keeps his paralysed lung 
moving so that he may continue to breathe.”—(Sunday 
Express, July 3rd.) 

6. Boy catches mental patient. He was “‘left in charge of 
his home while his parents motored to a swimming gala. 
Soon afterwards there was a knock at the door. When the boy 
opened it, a wild-looking man pushed past him and went 
upstairs into the bedroom where Michael’s sister (aged 8) 
was asleep. There was an empty bed in the room and the 
man got into it.”” The boy locked the bedroom door, ’phoned 
his parents and fetched an ex-policeman from over the road.— 
(Daily Express, July 4th.) 

7. Boy beaten by father with garden hose.—(july 6th.) 

8. ‘* Speeding along 70 miles of lonely roads between London 
and Ipswich last night was a car containing an ‘ Iron Lung "— 
and the hope of saving a sick boy’s life. But the hope was 
vain: the boy died soon after midnight.”—(Daily Mirror, 
July 9th.) 

One would have to watch the news for a longer period 
before deciding whether these two types of story were always 
as much in evidence as now or whether they represent a 
passing phase. In either case it is a matter of scientific interest. 
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The fact that news-editors and sub-editors, working inde- 
pendently on six different papers, have picked out these stories 
for special prominence is an indication not so much of 
tendencies in their own minds as of the interaction between 
them and the public. They are, after all, highly skilled in 


giving the public what it wants. There is a direct economic 
check on this—if they don’t provide the right kind of story, 
the circulation of the paper falls. This will probably result 
in changes of editorial policy or staff, until the public does 
get what it wants. 


THE POOR MAN’S LAWYER 


By R. F. SCOTT 


VER a side door of the building was a sign with “ Poor 
Man’s Lawyer ” inscribed upon it, and inside was a 
queue of some twenty men and women waiting patiently. 
Now and then the door of a room at the end of the passage 
opened and someone came out and the waiting line of people 
moved up a pace or two as a fresh applicant entered. It 
was a tiny room and quite bare except for a couple of chairs 
facing a desk at which sat the poor man’s lawyer, a kindly 
looking middle-aged man in spectacles. 

“It’s simply no good,” he was saying, “ there just isn’t 
enough evidence. It’s hard for you and I’m very sorry I 
can’t do anything, but there it is. You wouldn’t stand a 
chance if you took it to the Court. Good-night, Mrs. 
James.” 

A large woman with wisps of hair untidy on her forehead 
rose heavily from her chair and with an expression of mystified 
resignation, not fully understanding yet completely trusting 
the advice she had received, she departed. Urging people 
not to waste their money by fruitlessly appealing to the 


‘Court when the chances of their obtaining redress are clearly 


very small is, of course, no less important a function of the 
poor man’s lawyer than is the more positive advice which 
he may be able to offer. 

A small boy and his mother had entered and taken their 
seats opposite the desk. The lad was inclined to be shy, 
but under the exhortations of his mother he told how he had 
been sailing his boat in the pond in the public park, and how 
he had trodden on a piece of glass and cut his foot. 

“He couldn’t walk for a week,” his mother observed, 
“and him being an errand boy and earning fifteen shillings, 
well, Sir, it made a big difference to me-losing his money.” 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer‘said that he would write to the 
local authority and try to obtain damages. He was doubtful, 
but he believed it was worth trying. He told the boy and his 
mother to come back next week. 

A shrivelled, small man, prematurely aged, was enquiring 
if his illegitimate child, whom he was looking after, could 
legally be considered a dependant? He looked desperately 
poor, yet, as he left he dropped a sixpenny piece into the 
voluntary contributions box. It was strange to observe that 
the size of contributions appeared to vary inversely as the 
apparent wealth of the individual. Where voluntary contribu- 
tions are accepted—it is not a universal practice—the money 
thus collected goes, as a rule, not to the Poor Man’s Lawyer 
but towards the upkeep—lighting, heating, &c.—of the 
building in which he practises. 

The services of a Poor Man’s Lawyer are obviously of the 
greatest importance to large numbers of the poorer people. 
Even to those who have received the widest and most expen- 
sive form of education, the intricacies of law and its formal 
proceedings are generally bewildering. How much more 
bewildering will they be to those who have received a less 
liberal education! Frequently all that such people require 
is advice and explanation, and to give these no more may be 
required of the Poor Man’s Lawyer than the exercise of 
common sense—based perhaps on a certain amount of 
factual knowledge and legal experience. But even the 
6s. 8d. consultation fee usually charged by solicitors may 
well be outside the scope of many of these people. The 
value to them of obtaining free advice will readily be appre- 
ciated. 

The services of the Poor Man’s Lawyer are, perhaps, 





most frequently invoked by persons wishing to claim 
damages for injuries received as the result of road accidents— 
in the majority of such cases sufficient evidence is lacking ; 
by persons desiring to consult him about the procedure for 
obtaining matrimonial relief through the Poor Persons 
Committee; by persons requiring an explanation of the 
provisions of the Rent Restrictions Act, and, if they believe 
themselves to be fraudulently treated by their landlords, 
assistance in obtaining redress ; by persons desiring assistance 
in the completion of various forms—workmen’s compensation 
claims, which can be extremely complicated, summonses for 
maintenance, &c.; by persons desiring advice upon the 
possibility and methods of obtaining redress against Court 
decisions—they may feel that all the evidence had not been 
given—or means of avoiding threatened proceedings. But, 
of course, the advice and assistance of a Poor Man’s Lawyer 
may be invoked on any legal or semi-legal question which 
one likes to imagine. 

One may wonder who these men are who set up as Poor 
Man’s Lawyers, apparently receiving no reward for their 
services. One may wonder whether the advice and assistance 
which they offer are likely to be based upon adequate supplies 
of knowledge, legal training or experience. In practice 
there are three quite distinct kinds of Poor Man’s Lawyer, 
and their qualifications and value differ widely. 

First, there is the lawyer—he may be a barrister or a 
solicitor—who voluntarily gives up one evening a week from 
philanthropic motives and accepts no fees and demands no 
percentage of the damages, &c., which he may be able to 
obtain for his client. In fact, he does not generally himself 
have the conduct of proceedings after giving his advice, but 
refers it to an independent firm of solicitors. However, 
besides obtaining from this voluntary work a great deal of 
valuable experience for his professional practice, the more 
work of this kind which a lawyer undertakes, the more 
widely will his name become known, the more highly his 
reputation held and, as a consequence, the lawyer’s own 
practice will grow. These are the true voluntary Poor 
Man’s Lawyers, whose free advice is based on experience 
and legal knowledge, who are inspired primarily by 
philanthropy, not financial gain. 

The second type performs a less useful and certainly less 
desirable function... This is composed of the small unsuc- 
cessful lawyer or even quite unqualified person, who sets up 
as Poor Man’s Lawyers solely for the profits—and not insig- 
nificant incomes can often in this way be obtained—which 
they can derive. There would of course be small grounds 
for censuring a man who gave free legal advice and aid and 
who hoped to recover from the opposite party any costs 
which had been thereby incurred, were it not for the common 
abuses to which this practice leads. For what in fact 
happens is that this profit-making type of Poor Man’s 
Lawyer seeks out, of his own accord, persons who have 
sustained injuries—generally road accidents—and persuades 
them to let him take up their cases, irrespective of whether 
they have any just claims for damages. Generally the 
other party to the accident hands over the conduct of the 
proceedings to its insurance company, which will be pre- 
pared, if the Poor Man’s Lawyer is sufficiently insistent, 
to pay damages rather than carry the case to Court, which 
involves time and money. The Poor Man’s Lawyer then 
receives a substantial percentage of the damages for himself— 
which is, of course, illegal. 
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The third kind of Poor Man’s Lawyer is a quasi-statutory 
office. In parazczlar cases a Court may ‘appoint a lawyer 
to act on behalf of a poor person and pay him for doing so 
a small fixed fee from the resources of the Poor Box. Strictly 
speaking it-may be wrong to attach to such men the term 
poor man’s lawyer, although they do in fact give their pro- 
fessional services to poor people for nominal remuneration. 

On every ground it is desirable that poverty should not 
prevent a person from obtaining information concerning, 
and assistance in preserving, at least his rights as a citizen. 
Without the services of the Poor Man’s Lawyers there would 
be considerable danger of this occurring. 


THE TELEPHONE 


By MICHAEL ZOSHCHENKO 


OU might be interested to know, citizens, that I had 

a telephone installed a few weeks ago. Because, you 

see, in our businesslike days, you’re quite crippled without 
a telephone. 

There are so many things one can do with a telephone: 
to have a chat with a friend, for instance, or to ring up some 
place or other. 

It’s true, of course, that one doesn’t know many places 
one could ring up. On the other hand, our rising prosperity 
etcetera. . . . After all, we are no longer living in the year 
1919. One should understand this. 

In 1919 we had to go without food, to say nothing of 
telephones, and thought little of it ! 

And now you can have a telephone installed in your own 
room for five roubles—a mere trifle! Marvellous progress ! 
You can use it or not—just as you please. No one minds 
what you do, as long as you pay the rent for it. 

. When I had it installed, my neighbours disapproved at 
first. 

“ And if it rings in the middle of the night, what then ? ” 

But they calmed down soon enough, because, to tell you 
the truth, it did not ring at all. Neither at night, nor in 
the day time. Of course, I gave my number to everyone 
I knew, asking them to ring me up. But, as it happens, 
most of my friends are, unfortunately, non-party persons, 
and seldom have the chance to touch a telephone. 

However, I cannot say I’ve completely wasted the money 
I paid for the installation and rent. The other day I had 
an occasion to use the telephone on a very important and 
serious business. 

It was Sunday. I was sitting in my room and staring 
at the telephone, thinking how grand it looked fixed up on 
my desk. All of a sudden it began to ring. It gave me 
quite a shock. And it rang and rang, as if it would never 
stop. “Goodness!” I said to myself, “all this for my 
money ? ” 

At last I lifted the receiver cautiously and asked : 

“ Hullo! Where is this from ? ” 

“ This,” a voice answered, “ is a telephone call for you.” 

“Whatever has happened ?” said I. ‘“ And who, excuse 
my asking, is at the telephone ? ” 

“It’s a person with whom you are well acquainted,” 
answered the voice. “ There’s an urgent matter he wants 
to discuss with you. Will you please come immediately 
to a beer shop on the corner of Posadskaia Street ? ” 

““ Have you ever heard such a thing!” I said to myself. 
“Isn’t he grand? Suppose I had no telephone, what would 
he do then? He’d have to trundle along in a tram to find 
me here.” 

“ Hullo,” I said again, “‘ And who is this person, and what 
business does he want to discuss ? ” 

But there was no answer to this, and the telephone was 
dead-silent. 

“ Of course, all this will be explained at the beer shop,” 
thought I, 


So I put my coat on as quickly as I could, and ran down- 
stairs. . : 

I ran all the way to the beer shop. Although it was rather 
early in the day, the shop was crowded, but there wasn’t a 
soul I knew. 

I stood in the middle and shouted: 

“* Citizens, who rang me up just now, and on what business, 
may I ask?” 

The customers, however, kept silent, and no one answered 
my question. 

“What a nuisance!” thought I. 
nothing! And no one to admit to it.” 

What was I to do? I sat down and ordered a pint, on the 
chance that someone might turn up. It would be strange, 
I thought, if it were someone’s practical joke ! 

Well, I had my pint, and a little to eat, and then went home. 

But at home everything was upside down, and my new 
navy-blue suit, and two sheets were missing. 

I went straight to the telephone and rang up in haste. 

“ Hullo! Will you please put through an urgent call to 
the Criminal Department of the Town Militia? Everything 
I possess has been stolen.” 

But the young lady at the telephone exchange answered ; 

“ Sorry, the number is engaged.” 

A little later I rang up again. 

This time the young lady told me: 

“ The line is not working, sorry.” 

So I put on my coat and ran downstairs as fast as I could. 
And I took the tram to the Criminal Department of the Town 
Militia. 

There I had to give a full account of the event. 
listened to me, and said : 

“ All right, we'll investigate this.” 

“ Please investigate, and ring me up,” said I. 

“We'll investigate,” they said, “ but as for ringing up, 
we have no time to waste. We, dear comrade, can do our job 
very well without ringing up.” 

How this will all end, I don’t know. No one has rung me 
up since. And the telephone’s still there, 


* All this ringing for 


They 


SKY-SCRAPER 


By WSEVOLOD GEBROVSKY DE SCHNEEUHR 


HE sisters Juliet, Julie, Julia, Julietta, and Juliana lived 
on the thirty-seventh floor of a Chicago sky-scraper. 
Not one of them weighed less than eighteen stone. 

The landlord decided to smarten up the balconies: so 
by six o’clock one morning five cradles were swinging from 
the first floor veranda, each manned by a house-painter. 

The five Juliets watched them from above and trembled. ... 
Love at First Sight ! 

Day by day the paint flowed from the nimble brushes, 
day by day the cradles climbed from floor to floor. 

On the thirty-seventh day the sisters, in spotless muslin, 
were standing on their balcony. The white-coated painters 
were swaying above the crowded street. The balcony 
groaned, and slowly began to give. 

Gently each painter grasped his bride-to-be by the ankles, 
smoothly the wide skirts billowed and filled. The five 
couples floated down to earth. 

The groomsmen with shining shirt-fronts, and the brides- 
maids in gay white tulle, pelted the happy pairs with flowers 
and confetti as they passed the windows on their downward 
flight. 

At the third floor were the parents to confer their blessing, 
while the preacher, an imposing figure on the first floor 
sun-blind, asked them the ultimate question. 

“Yes,” they whispered, “ Yes.” And each painter 
released one of his bride’s feet as he took the ring from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

They alighted on the pavement, married. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR?—IV 


By DESMOND HAWKINS 


[The writer, who is aged twenty-nine, is Literary Editor of “ Purpose ”’| 


WANT at the outset to distinguish between two kinds of 

answer. There is the personal answer, and there is the 

national answer. I am going to suggest that the confusion 
of the two has produced a mass of muddled thinking. 

The personal answer is easy enough to define. It takes 
the form of “ On principle I will not fight in any circum- 
stances ” or “ I will fight on certain conditions ” (e.g., against 
a country whose politics I dislike, but not against one whose 
politics I admire) or “ I will fight in a civil war but not in an 
international one.” I call these personal answers because 
they are made independently of one’s neighbours. They 
negate the democratic principle, the principle of co-operation 
with the majority decision. 

The national answer is the kind of answer that a statesman 
would have to make, taking into consideration the nature and 
the development of the British Empire. The question then 
becomes, ““What do the character and the purpose of the 
nation oblige us to fight for?” As I see it, one cannot 
rightfully enjoy the amenities of a certain kind of civilisation 
withcut also accepting the responsibilities that go with it. 
What, then, is our kind of civilisation ? Surely it is a civilisa- 
tion based upon three hundred and fifty years of fighting. 
Even in the present century our Government was claiming 
African land explicitly by “ right of conquest,”’ a claim morally 
no different from a not much more recent one that we regard 
with horror. I do not justify these things ; I merely record 
them. I think it was Talleyrand who said, “ You can do 
everything with a bayonet except sit on it.” But not only 
is it impossible for us to sit on our bayonet; it is, I suggest, 
unseemly to expect co-operation in doing so at a time when 
it is almost blunted with generations of successful use. We 
are a large landlord. We live well because the rents come in. 
We may have administered our property in accordance with 
the loftiest ideals, but our title-deed was, and in the last 
resort still is, the sword. To suggest that we might pursue 
an unqualified neutrality, a‘Roman in Swiss clothing, is ludi- 
crous. If Australia were attacked we should be bound to fight. 
Nor is it merely a matter of kinship. If Egypt or India were 
invaded we should likewise be bound to fight. We have large 
possessions : if we are really determined not to defend them, 
we must put them on the doorstep for the first caller and 
completely reshape our political and social life. I see no 
signs of a political franciscanism of that sort. 

I now want to investigate the effect of this on our uncompro- 
mising pacifists. They live in a nation which cannot possibly 
adopt their pacifism without obtaining the consent of the rest of 
the world or without completely altering its own character. 
Short of these alternatives, which I believe we may rule out, the 
pacifist is pledged to a philosophy which is falsified by his 
environment. In so far as he is an individual within a nation, 
and not merely 7m vacuo, he is betrayed into hypocrisy. But 
the pacifist who makes no reservations is rare. Most men will 
fight when the issue is unequivocal. Let us imagine a primi- 
tive village community which is subject to occasional raids, 
perhars by slave-dealers. I cannot believe that any man— 
other than a monk—in such circumstances would consider 
not fighting in self-defence. Why, then, we may ask, is this 
series of articles being written? Why is there any question 
of what we should fight for, if the answer is to be the welfare 
and safety of the community ? Is it merely a matter of inter- 
pretation, a doubt whether the preservation of France 
and the Low Countries is so important as we think ? Are we 
just voting on policies, a straw-vote to guide our statesmen ? 

I believe there is more to it than that. So far I have 
suggested that England cannot behave as if she were Switzer- 
land, and that uncompromising pacifists are very rare; 





but there is a large body of semi-pacifist opinion which is 
extremely reluctant to fight. In that sense we are almost 
all pacifists, and so we examine this question to discover 
the irreducible minimum of reasons for fighting. We 
understand that an empire must be potentially combative, 
but we seek to restrict the occasions for combat. What 
I want to discover is the source of cleavage between the 
personal and the national answer. 

I have given an example, the raided village, where the 
personal interest and the group interest are so identified 
that to fight would be instinctive. If we analyse this we 
see that there would be community of interest and equality 
of risk in the situation. These are powerful incentives. 
What is at the back of much of our pacificism is a suspicion 
that these incentives would be lacking in our own case. 
When we consider what we should fight for, we are power- 
fully influenced, I suspect, not to fight for sectional interests 
or sectional immunity. We have been taught to wonder 
if modern war may not often be a part of commercial 
enterprise or the policy of a particular statesman. We 
have seen that lives are conscripted but that possessions 
are not. We have seen that the bodies of posterity cannot 
be borrowed, but that its income can—to pay interest on 
the loans so “ patriotically” made by the living. What 
saps our courage is not so much the thought of death as 
the prospect of coming home maimed to help pay that 
interest to those who saved not only their bodies, not only 
their capital even, but also their “ right ” to receive interest 
on it. What has made us reluctant, in faci, is the suspicion 
that a war may break out which was not unavoidable and 
which will not be equally shared. Our personal and our 
national answer are not quite the same because we are to 
some extent inadequately integrated within the nation. 
The public face of England today tends to be an historical 
facade behind which we do not stand with enthusiasm in 
all our moments. If I am required to give a specific instance, 
I will enquire who would fight for the sake of the Mexican 
Oil Companies. 

My. conclusion is this: before the question, “ What 
should we fight for?” can be answered, there must be a 
homogeneous “ we.” There must be a sense of community, 
of nationhood. Men who feel a closer kinship with foreign 
political associates than with native political opponents, 
and men who have nothing that they value to defend, are 
unable to associate themselves with any “we” that might 
fight. It has to be remembered that the greatest revolution 
in modern warfare is the disappearance of the civilian as 
such. Today we are all involved, and that has made us 
much more suspicious and critical of the occasions of war. 
I suggest that, short of a peaceful redistribution of terri- 
tories, we should fight for these things: the integrity of 
the Empire, unmolested passage of shipping on the high 
seas, the independence of France and the Low Countries, 
the independence of the United States and in general for 
the preservation of our native religion and culture. And 
the things we should not fight for are the desire of individual 
statesmen for an “ adventure”; marrow, sectional and 


.fapacious commercial interests; the repression of other 


peoples whose internal politics we may not like; and any 
instance of that most fragile of commodities, a political 
ideal (supposing for the moment that such a thing is not a 
contradiction in terms). But the underlying condition 
is that we should first be jeopardised as a community, and 
that the burden of sacrifice should be justly shared accordingly 
to the resources of each in wealth and limb, Then, and 
only then, we should fight. 
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THE BALLET 
Lichine’s ‘‘ Protée”’ 


M. LIcHINE, desiring to create a Greek mythological ballet, 
has chosen music by Debussy (the Danses sacrée et profane), 
set five nymphs and himself dancing to it, and called it 
Protée. 


But the result is not so like Nijinsky’s L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune 
as all that. Lichine has devised movements that are congruent 
with the music, and not diametrically opposed to its style. 
The hard, angular outlines of Nijinsky’s Faun were a more 
original invention, but they had more originality than sense, 
and the little piece keeps its place in the repertory only, 
I imagine, on account of its mannered _ salaciousness. 
Lichine’s new ballet is entirely free from that kind of 
attraction, or objection; but it has hardly enough substance 
or invention to achieve a permanent place in the 
programme. 


In a ballet it is not necessary that the points of the dramatic 
story should be underlined. Implications, provided they are 
clearly made, are in the long run: more effective than blunt 
statements. There need not even be a story at all, as Les 
Sylphides shows. But where drama is used, there must be 
more than a mere pretence at it. Whatever the embroideries 
applied or the stylisation employed, there should be a hard 
central core round which to build the action. That seems 
to be Jacking in Protée. 


When I was at school, Proteus was a kind of Old Man of 
the Sea, whose chief accomplishment was mutability of form. 
Here he is presented as an athletic young man in smart 
bathing-suit, cap and shoes (by M. Chirico), who joins a party 
of girls in natty beach-costumes, dances with each of them 
in turn, strangely assumes the emblems of cuckoldry and 
then, like Georgy-Porgy in the rhyme, runs away leaving 
the ladies disconsolate. Finally, when the curtain is about 
to fall, he re-enters and makes a tremendous leap into the 
sea, which proves that M. Lichine has an ‘“ elevation” not 
inferior to Nijinsky’s. But the leap, unlike the similar exit 
in Le Spectre de la Rose, remains an athletic feat, because 
it has no poetic justification. 


The fault of this new ballet is not that one cannot say 
precisely what it is about—it is impossible to put into words 
the real meaning of La Concurrence or Cotillon—but that 
it fails to create the mood at which it evidently aims. La 
Concurrence is not merely a tale of rivalry between two dress- 
makers; that is no more than a peg on which is hung a 
comment upon all kinds of human characteristics. I do 
no think it is a very good ballet, because, apart from 
M. Shabelevsky’s splendid solo as the tramp and _ the 
always lovely dancing of Mile. Baronova, it consists too much 
of grotesques. 


But it is always worth seeing for the sake of those two soloists 
and of Derain’s lovely and witty costumes. M. Derain is 
superintending the decorative side of the Covent Garden 
company’s work this year, and there has been an obvious 
improvement in this aspect of some of the ballets. I do not 
know whether he deserves the credit, but Thamar is no longer 
the faded spectacle it was, but glows with the original splendour 
of Bakst’s rich colouring. 


And now a rival company has arrived at Drury Lane to 
stimulate the Ballet with healthy competition. I find that 
I owe an apology to World Art (Incorporated) whom I described 
in a recent article as “‘ united.”” The company that goes 
under this high-sounding title is M. Blum’s from Monte 
Carlo, with Massine now as choreographer, and with Danilova, 
Toumanova, Merkova and Lifar among the dancers. Its 
repertory includes Massine’s latest ‘‘ symphonic” ballet. 
Since Wagner labelled Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony ‘‘ The 
Apotheosis of the Dance,” it was hardly to be expected that 
it would escape the attentions of the choreographer. Massine 


has, I understand, found some connexion between the music 
and the Book of Genesis, but, as its production in London 
has unfortunately coincided with my own exodus therefrom 
I am unable to comment upon the aptness or otherwise of his 
revelation. 


DyNELEY Hussey. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 








THE CINEMA 


‘“* Yellow Jack.” At The Empire 


THE importance of Yellow Fack lies more in its subject-matter 
than in its technique. It directs our attention to a moment 
of vital importance in the medical and indeed the social history 
of mankind. It tells us, crudely and maybe with certain 
inaccuracies, of a great research which ended in the freeing 
of mankind from the perpetual menace of yellow fever, and 
which made possible the building of the Panama Canal. 
Personal reminiscence is not to be recommended in a critic, 
but in this case the writer’s attitude toward the film in question 
must to a large extent be conditioned by his own experience 
on stepping out of the seaplane from which, in the brief 
twenty minutes’ flight from Colon to Balboa, he had gazed 
at the engineering wonders of that incredible link between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. On his bare hand an insect 
settled. ‘“‘Oh!” said his companion—“ that’s a stegomyia, 
but don’t worry, it’s quite harmless.””’ There was real drama 
behind that casual remark, and the subsequent inspection 
of the sanitation control—not less than the more obviously 
romantic railway line across the Isthmus—could not but be 
coloured by a realisation of the contemporary harmlessness 
of that insect which for centuries had wielded its unwitting 
power of death over human kind. In the Canal Zone you 
may never forget that the yellow fever mosquito is only harmless 
as long as man’s organisational powers suffer no defeat. But, 
save for a sudden practical example such as the incident 
mentioned, it is only too easy to forget the pioneer discoveries 
from which the organiser can take his cue. Yellow Fack 
tells that story. It is not about the building of the Canal 
(a story yet to be filmed, and worthy of early attention), but 
about the efforts of an Army Medical Commission in Cuba 
to track the causes of Yellow Fever; until Dr. Reed and his 
assistants could succeed, the Canal had to remain a pious 





Revivals 


dream, the ruin of de Lesseps and the destruction of thousands 


of innocent labourers. Based on a popular essay by Paul de 
Kruif and adapted by no less a figure than Sidney Howard, 
the film takes us in broad outline through the varying stages 
of optimism and despair in which that unwearying band of 
research-workers lived their feverish life. When the cause 
of yellow fever is almost certainly proved to be the stegomyia 
mosquito, they need volunteers to undergo in cold blood 
experiments which may lead to an agonising death. The 
volunteers are forthcoming. ‘The experiment succeeds. 

It is not an especially well-made film; but it is sincere. 
The chief volunteer is played by Robert Montgomery, assuming 
rather mistakenly the Irish brogue which he rendered for 
ever sinister in Night Must Fall, but in spite of this retaining 
our just sympathy for a single-minded simpleton; and the 
counterbalancing love-interest, reduced to a bare minimum 
quite astonishing for Hollywood, is represented by Virginia 
Bruce, who contrives to look both intelligent and delectable 
in a nurse’s uniform. The remainder of a large cast is led by 
Lewis Stone, Stanley Ridges, Buddy Ebsen and Charles 
Coburn, all of whom give some measure of verisimilitude to 
their re-enactments of a genuine human drama. But the 
film’s merits rest with the research story, and the dramatic 
qualities bite deepest when the camera unerringly follows a 
whining stegomyia in its erratic course over a room till its 
deadly puncture brings an eight-day death to the surgeon ; 
or when the volunteer looses a swarm of the horrors on to 
his own defenceless torso. 

The spate of revivals has now reached quite astonishing 
dimensions, and what used to be the prerogative of one or two 
specialised cinemas has become the common property of all 
the Big Houses. The Odeon is running an Alexander Korda 
season, which includes Henry VIII, Things to Come, The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, and Sanders of the River. The Carlton 
presents the Marx Brothers in Monkey Business together with 
Lubitsch’s Trouble in Paradise, while the Leicester Square 
revives the Thirty-Nine Steps and Boys will be Boys. The 
procession continues. 

It is no doubt interesting to watch how far a five-year-old 
talkie may appear to be out of date, and it is pleasant to have a 
chance of seeing films that one has missed, but behind it all 
lies a swelling question-mark—why has the supply of new 
films run short ? Bast. WRIGHT, 
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CRICKET 


The Delectable Woolley 


A FEW weeks more, and the greatest left-hander who ever 
played cricket for his living will have retired from the game, 
still displaying that nonchalant disregard for records and 
averages which raises him head and shoulders above the 
usual professional. It is as well to see Woolley while we can, 
to make the effort of a journey to a distant ground, for he will 
soon become legendary. 

His farewell is of a piece with his career, for in this, his last 
season, instead of going into a majestic decline, he has been 
an opening batsman for Kent in every match in which he has 
played, has attacked the bowling in his old style whatever 
the state of the wicket, and has left his young partner Fagg, 
himself an aggressive batsman and young enough to be his son, 
looking like a slow scorer. Such is genius; and it is good to 
recognise it while it is active, able to give a living not a retro- 
spective pleasure. 

This week Frank Woolley was chosen to captain the Players 
at Lord’s, one of the few occasions (such are the peculiarities 
of the game) when a professional may exercise what is perhaps 
a hidden talent. It is not the first time that such a distinc- 
tion has come his way, and of his qualities as a captain 
many have long been aware. A man cannot play for 
thirty-two years in the highest class of cricket without acquiring 
knowledge in his very bones. Woolley’s illustrious pupils, 
Duleepsinghi, the Nawab of Pataudi and Mr. H. T. Bartlett 
among them, are proof enough that he can impart it, can hand 
on his bright torch. 

One by one, the great figures of pre-War cricket have passed : 
Hirst, Gunn, Rhodes, Hobbs, Hendren, Mead, Tate and a 
host of lesser names. Woolley has had a characteristic innings, 
for he alone of active cricketers played in Test matches before 
the War. He is an isolated peak, and lofty. Cricket is a kind 
as well as a great game, in that it gives its heroes so long a span. 
Rhodes played his first Test match against Australia in 1899, 
his last in 1926 ; Hobbs’s international career was over twenty 
years; Woolley played first for England in 1909 and last 
in 1934. Only George Geary, though a much younger man, 
seems imbued with something of the same amazing vitality : 
at the age of 45, blossoming as a batsman, he has already 
scored more centuries than ever before. With that of Woolley, 
his is now almost the only name which bridges that gap between 
the golden era of the game and today: for the War marks a 
curious, unreasonable but utter break in the spirit of English 
cricket. There are those who perceive a return to splendour : 
let us hope they are justified. 

An attacking batsman—that has been Woolley’s réle from 
his first game, as it will be in his last. His style is flowing, 
and is based on every sound principle but that of safety. 
He has always considered that the batsman’s primary duty 
is to make runs, and that the faster he does so the more will 
he demoralise the bowlers; incidentally, the more pleasure 
will he give to the spectators. No spectator has ever yet com- 
plained of dullness while Woolley was at the wicket, and in 
his own book, The King of Games, Woolley makes no secret 
that one of his chief aims in cricket has always been to provide 
entertainment: to consider the gate as well as the game. He 
has done so nobly. 

There was a time when Woolley was as great a bowler as 
a batsman. That was before the War (when in company with 
Colin Blythe) and for a few years after. Then, for several 
seasons, he ceased to bowl, except in festival cricket. Last 
season and this have seen an unexpected but happy return to 
the crease—and if but a shadow of his old self, he is still an 
artist. That short, graceful run, the swift slipping of the ball 
from the right hand to the left, the smooth curve of the arm 
and—a puzzler : the old guile is there still. Guile and attack : 
stout attributes when combined in one man. 

All good things must pass, even batting like Woolley’s. 
It must be a cause for thankfulness that he leaves the game 
not to the polite murmurs of ‘‘ how good he used to be,” but 
with the knowledge in his opponents of how dangerous he 
still is. No player, not even Hobbs or Rhodes, will carry so 
great a store of affection into retirement, or will have said 
farewell with such a challenge. Perhaps, in some festival 
games, he will reappear in future seasons, not too late to greet 
another golden age of cricket. He is most convincing proof 
of an earlier one, OLIVER WARNER, 








UN TOUR A LA CUISINE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


IL n’y a pas que le cété politique de la visite du roi Georges 
ni que son coté décoratif. L’aspect gastronomique n’est pas 
négligeable. L’entente cordiale des cordons bleus est tout 
aussi désirable que celle des hommes d’Etat. Déja, a 
Londres comme 4a Paris, des articles ont paru ou lon 
comparait cuisine frangaise et cuisine anglaise. Le 
Spectator traitait ce sujet de facgon fort pertinente dans son 
numéro du 24 juin, 1938. 

L’auteur de l’article soulignait qu’il n’y a pas qu’une cuisine 
frangaise, seule et unique, mais autant de variétés que d:2 
régions et de classes sociales. C’est trés juste. Néanmoins on 
peut dire sans trop s’avancer qu’elles ont toutes une origine 
commune : la cuisine paysanne. -Or celle-ci repose essentielle- 
ment sur le plat mijoté, celui qui cuit lentement et longtemps, 
pot-au-feu ou ragout. De la chaumiére au restaurant en renom 
les désignations deviennent plus emphatiques. Mais on a 
beau les appeler potées ou estouffades, ce sont toujours les 
mémes plats. 


Cela ne va pas sans paradoxe. Car, au fond, cette cuisine 
paysanne n’est autre chose que cuisine de pauvre. Le plat 
mijoté, que certains acclament comme triomphe culinaire, n’a 
pas été inventé par un chef génial ; il résulte de dure nécessité. 
S’il cuit lentement, dans les cendres de bois amoncelées dans 
Patre, c’est simplement par économie de combustible. S’il 
cuit longtemps, c’est simplement parce que la marmite ne 
contient que volaille d’age respectable ou piéce de viande 
coupée dans les bas morceaux. Si un bouillon gras ou une 
sauce onctueuse accompagne le plat, c’est pour inciter 4 manger 
beaucoup de pain. Si cette cuisine est bien relevée, c’est 
qu’il faut masquer la fadeur de L’Aliment principal. Le 
dicton est de circonstance: ‘“‘ C’est la sauce qui fait passer 
le poisson.” Ce qui n’empéche pas le plat mijoté d’étre 
délectable. 


“Et le r6éti?’”? demanderez-vous. La cuisine paysanne 
lignore. Du temps des seigneurs il n’y avait que le four 
banal; souvent de nos jours il n’y a que celui du boulanger. 
Pour diverses raisons la table bourgeoise ne tire plus vanité de 
servir des belles piéces de viande. Parmi ces raisons il y 3 
Vévolution du boucher. De simple dépeceur il a voulu 
devenir artiste—et artiste cubiste par surcroit. Il entend 
imposer au cuisinier sa collaboration. 


Si par hasard vous avez vécu en Angleterre, ne vous aven- 
turez pas pour cela de demander 4 votre boucher un sort. 
Il vous écraserait de son mépris. II vous dirait: ‘ Vous ne 
paraissez pas savoir ce que vous désirez. Est-ce aloyau, filet, 
céte ? Expliquez-vous et laissez-moi faire.’ Alors d’un 
couteau expert il sculptera sa viande pour en retirer tout ce 
qui donne saveur—os, tendons, graisse, peau. Une fois la 
piéce bien déchiquetée il saisira une pelote de ficelle. Avec 
des boucles savantes il donnera une forme arbitraire a cette 
chair amorphe—rectangle ovale, losange. Puis il annoncera. 
non sans orgueil: ‘‘ Voila un roti bien paré!” Sil avait des 
lettres, il ajouterait volontiers: “Ils n’en ont pas en Angle- 
terre!” 


Lorsque, aprés cuisson, vous voudrez découper cet objet 
d’art, la ficelle tranchée, libérera des bribes qui feront piétre 
figure sur les assiettes de vos convives. 


HAtons-nous de dire qu’on trouve encore de véritables 
rétis chez quelques traiteurs jaloux des traditions. Mais 
trop de restaurateurs, aussi bien que de maitresses de maison, 
ne considérent plus la viande que comme ornement lorsqu’il 
s’agit' de dresser un plat. La vie est chére, il est vrai, 
et le rumsteck inabordable. Il faut se contenter de 
minces tranches reposant sur un large lit de légumes. 
Pour compenser on leur donne un nom ronflant: meédaillon 
ou mignonnette. Chez nous la cuisine a toujours eu un petit 
air littéraire. 

On a publié quelques menus préparés a Dintention du roi 
Georges. Ils semblent excellents. Mais si parfois Sa Majesté 
s’en lassait, nous la supplions humblement de ne passe laisser 
tenter par des mets dits ‘‘ a langlaise.” Voici, par exemple, 
comment on présente en France la recette du Welsh rarebit : 
‘‘ Faites fondre 4 feu doux du fromage de Chester dans 
un verre de vin blanc...” Crest la de la mésentente 
cordiale | 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Miracle of Growth . 


Farmers smiled and the public gaped at a little marvel of 
productive capacity shown at ‘‘ The Royal,” held a week ago 
at Cardiff. Ten milch cows were fed for a fortnight on food 
produced within a little hut measuring about seven feet by 
five feet; and the food proved so congenial that the yield of 
milk steadily rose. The method has been known for some little 
time, but it has never been so persuasively illustrated as on 
this so-called ‘‘ electric farm ”’ within the show-ground. The 
device is simple enough. A stand, that may be compared with 
tiers of apple shelves, contains metal trays allowing about ten 
inches of head-room. These trays are spread with any grain, 
but Indian corn or maize is very much the best. The electric 
heat so stimulates growth from the grain that a white and green 
shoot of ten or eleven inches can be produced within eight days. 
Since no soil is required the whole of the plant is available for 
food, and it has been recently established—in the field as in 
the laboratory—that the younger the blade of grass the higher 
the feeding value. How far the results of little experiments 
can be translated into a wider sphere, how far a scientific fact 
can prove itself economically practical in common use, it is 
always difficult to say. Very many people, for example, having 
proved that a score of hens pay handsomely, have lost money 
on extending the experiment to a thousand or two ? 


*x x * * 


Hope in Electricity 


How far the provision of grain so sprouted and grown is 
ever going to prove of practical value to the farmer I dare not 
conjecture ; but the demonstration was singularly suggestive 
and stimulating to the imagination. Intensive cultivation has 
often in the past been condemned, even by its most ardent 
admirers, on the score of the labour involved. For example, 
Prince Kropotkin, in his historic little book, Farms, Factories 
and Workshops, looked forward to the regeneration of the world 
through intensive cultivation such as he saw in “‘ The Valley of 
Glass ”’ in the island of Guernsey ; but he was saddened by the 
intense and exacting labour demanded of the men who practised 
the so-called French-gardening system. It could produce a 
gross return of £700 or £800 an acre, but at the cost only of 
unceasing toil. It is the crowning virtue of electric power in 
all its applications to the farm that it is a labour-saving ally. 
In every sense it may so reduce toil and discomfort that women 
and children even may do a man’s work and not suffer. This 
has been proved to the hilt on the family farms that are seen all 
over Denmark. Electricity well and cheaply distributed can 
ensure a higher standard of life throughout the community. 
What a pity, I may say, what a sin that so many owners of 
cottage property utterly refuse so much as a consideration of 
supplying light or power to their cottages, even where these are 
grossly over-rented! A switch could banish the darkness 
and much of the discomfort of tens of thousands of humble 
dwellings. 


Show Husbandry 


A point that impresses every oversea or foreign husbandman 
who visits England is that we perpetually and emphatically 
belittle our farms and their output, but at the same time 
organise shows that have no sort of equal the world over. 
The stock, the machinery and even such side-shows.as the 
educational and research exhibits are all superior. Con- 
versely in Denmark, which is the recognised model of pro- 
duction on the farm, there is no national show at all. The 
capitalisation of these shows is absurdly high. The pavilions 
are of weight and stability enough to serve for permanent 
dwellings. The fact is that very many Royal shows are made 
an economic success by the flocking of urban populations. 
Suffolk is famous as one of the few counties which have won 
success for “‘ the Royal,” and a very salient success, almost 
wholly by rural energy and pride in local breeds. The moral 
perhaps is that the agricultural show is a useful agent for 
imparting the rural bias; at any rate it helps to teach urban 
folk that only a very «reat and essential industry could produce 
such as exhibition. It also teaches visitors from overseas 
that farming in Britain is not so bad. as Britons make out, 
nor in such low water. 


THE AIR RACE 


The dove was crooning in the thora, 
And many a sweet song sung. 

The hare leapt gaily from the corn ; 
The partridge schooled her young. 


When suddenly a devil voice 
Screeched near on stiffened wing 

And killed their quiet, comely joys 
In every living thing. 


The dove hid silent in the thorn ; 
The wren’s song stopt unsung. 

The hare crouched panting in the cora, 
The partridge cloaked her young. 


And still when distant throbs descend 
Upon our peaceful scene, 
We pray some God may rise to fend 
The curse of man’s machine. 
*« * * * 


Bird Surveys 

Two British birds are undergoing an inquest. Onc is the 
corn-crake or landrail about which the British Trust for 
Ornithologists is sending out a questionnaire far and wide. 
This very furtive bird has had abrupt ups and downs. For 
nearly a generation it seemed to be vanishing altogether, 
at any rate from Eastern and Midland England. It was said 
that modern methods of cultivation had destroyed its nesting 
places. The bird seems now to be multiplying steadily. A year 
or two ago one came down into St. James’s Park and stayed 
a day or two; and a good number were seen in the harvest- 
field, for example, in Huntingdonshire. It has always been 
a marvel how so poor a flier can compass a long migratory 
flight ; and the birds do on occasion collapse. They have 
been seen to crash from a considerable height. Yet the corn- 
crake is not so much a bad flier as a reluctant flier, and like 
several of its cousins it rejoices in the use of its legs and has 
a furtive instinct. One of the more curious questions asked 
is whether basic slag has proved offensive. The address of 
the special inquisitor is C. A. Norris, Grassholms, Stratford~ 
on-Avon. 

* * * * 

Starling Problems | 

A less formal inquiry is being conducted, under the influence 
of farmers, into the ways of the starling. We have all (not 
always to our pleasure) watched starlings, those harpies of 
the bird table ; but we still do not know very much about them. 
There is some reason to believe that a good number of our 
home birds do not breed. They are seen in small companies 
very early in the season; and most of us have yearly evidence 
of their habit of dropping eggs casually on the ground. Our 
own birds are, of course, joined in winter by enormous 
flocks of winter immigrants, many of them hailing from 
Scandinavia. Do any of these ever stay to breed and do any 
home-bred birds migrate? Starlings can be a nuisance. 
They may even kill the trees and shrubs of favourite roosts, but 
we know enough of their feeding habits to know that they are 
among the most potent enemies of deleterious grubs. That 
long, powerful, probing beak is a St. George’s spur, 

* *« * * 


In the Garden 


A shrub that is just coming out into very full flower is the 
golden diplopappus or cassinia, and it has not the popularity 
that it deserves. Even in standard books on shrubs, such as 
Osborn’s admirable and exhaustive Shrubs and Trees for the 
Garden, the shrub is not given its proper virtues. It grows 
readily from seed or cuttings. From quite a long distance the 
pungent honey-like scent reaches one ; and it attracts a number 
of insects, though it may not quite compare with the Buddleia 
variabilis, Clerodendron foettdum or Sedum spectabile in this 
regard. Its colour and its heath-like form are unusual; and 
late flowering shrubs are not excessive in number. It looks well 
at the back of a heath garden. The silver species seeds 
the more freely and grows more quickly, but it has none of the 
attractions of the gold or fulvous sort, which gives a welcome 
colour all through the winter. Among later flowering shrubs 
it is surprising that while the Rose of Sharon is seen everywhere, 
the several species of bush Hypericum are often neglected. 
The great gold flowers common to both gain much from being 
well teed up. W. BeacH THOMAS, 
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BRITISH TRADE POLICY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—The two articles which appeared recently in your 
columns dealing with the commercial relations between the 
United Kingdom and the countries of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe amply demonstrate to what extent British action 
in this area is justified economically and politically. 

It is perhaps important to draw attention to the fact that, 
on purely economic grounds, the realisation of such action 
presents difficulties the solution of which appears only possible 
in the political field. The development of commercial relations 
between the United Kingdom and these countries would not 
be hard if one employed financial methods and if one was 
only concerned with the sale of British goods. It is always 
possible to increase such sales in markets the absorptive capacity 
of which is immense so long as they can provide the means of 
payment. But for such development to preserve a business- 
like nature it is essential to foresee the way in which these 
countries can discharge their debts and at the same time the 
means by which an increase of British exports can be offset by 
an increase of goods from these countries into Britain. 

Far from wishing to revive the experience of 1931 with the 
moratoriums, frozen credits and financial losses which resulted, 
it is necessary to afford these debtor countries the possibility 
of discharging their debts, and at the same time assuring them 
an outlet for their produce. These countries, which are poor 
in capital, require for the service on their foreign debts a large 
commercial credit balance. Hungary has such a balance 
with the United Kingdom, but she uses her surplus for paying 
off her commercial and financial debts. Roumania, if she had 
a favourable balance in 1937, shows a trade balance for the 
beginning of 1938 in favour of Great Britain. It is necessary, 
therefore, to envisage the realities of any projected development 
of British imports from these countries. 

This question provokes two problems: what to purchase 
and how to pay. Hungary and Roumania, not to mention 
Czechoslovakia, which is more highly industrialised and whose 
case is even more complex; export principally cereals and 
petrol. What are the possibilities of a substantial increase 
of these imports into the United Kingdom? Certainly the 
setting up of reserve stocks in the event of war would permit 
increased purchases. But would they be on a scale large 
enough to be effective? This is unlikely, if only because of 
the moral, and perhaps, political necessity to draw a large 
proportion of British imports from the Dominions. 

The second problem, which is no less important, is concerned 
with the method by which these purchases shall be effected. 
In discussing the problem of Britain increasing her imports 
from these countries one is apt to forget that the U.K. is a 
country with a free economy, in which the Government does 
not play the part of a commercial firm and in which international 
trade depends in large part entirely on the industrial activity 
of the traders and business men themselves. In ofder that 
these latter shall extend their purchases in particular countries 
it must be shown that such action will be in their interest. 
Of course a financial agreement accompanied by the creation 
of an arrangement similar to the Anglo-Turkish Company 
would provide a basis for increased purchases by Great Britain. 

Another method would be to lower the existing tariffs. 
But this would bring one up against the most-favoured-nation 
clause to which the British Government appears to be strongly 
attached, at least until the present moment. And again these 
two methods, although they offer expectations of hope, are 
not assured of success. 

My reason for raising the difficulties against which any 
development of British trade must struggle, is not to impute 
that such development is impossible and still less that it is 
undesirable, but, on the contrary, to attempt to present the 
problem in realistic terms. It is important not to suffer 
illusions as to the solely economic character of an operation 
which, both as regards the nature of these imports and the 





methods by which they shall be affected, will not be realised 

by the actions of the traders alone but, it seems, requires also 

active intervention on the part of the Government.—Yours 

faithfully, OLIVIER LONG. 
Rue de Babylone, Paris. 


THE REFUGEE TRAGEDY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR]: 
S1r,—The article in your last issue by Sir John Hope Simpson 
will cause many of us to wish that Great Britain had been as 
active in the service of the refugees. as Czechoslovakia or 
France. 

The most suggestive part of the article however is that in 
which he refutes the suggestion that the admission of refugees 
will reduce the amount of employment available for nationa!s 
of the receiving country. 

The problem of the refugees is now so great that a detailed 
enquiry into this question would be most valuable. 

I think it would be found that the reception of refugees, 
selected subject to certain standards of age, education, health, 
and character and under suitable limitation of employment, 
will not diminish the employment available to nationals, 
but will rather increase it. 

Were such an enquiry undertaken it might well be shown. 
that the addition to any community of a body of young, strong, 
active and industrious people, with a long life before them, 
was not a doubtful liability but a definite asset, particularly 
when it is remembered that they would constitute an addition 
to the most valuable age groups and that their adolesence and 
education has imposed no charge on the country receiving them. 

An enquiry into the results of controlled immigration might 
well be initiated by the Conference at Evian and form a valuable 
basis on which countries might base their policy towards 
refugees.—Yours faithfully, HERBERT BUTCHER. 

House of Commons Library. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—May I voice my opinion regarding Sir John Hope 
Simpson’s article ? 

Sir John deplores the Government’s action in refusing to 
admit to this country every Jewish applicant for refuge. I 
think, as a fair-minded Englishman, that with our vast army 
of unefployed, and our multitudes of miserably paid workers 
we have enough to contend, without adding burdens to our 
much taxed nation. 

Personally, I like and admire the Jewish race, but charity, 
after all, should begin at home, and the Governmeni’s stand 
in this matter is surely just, if necessarily hard. As regards 
those refugees who are likely to start successful businesses, 
it is within my personal knowledge that most aliens invariably 
employ the greatest possible number of their own people. 
In fact, it may safely be said that every worth-while job they 
create will be so occupied; unfortunate Britishers benefit 
little from such enterprises——Yours faithfully, 

68 Belleville Road, Battersea, S.W.11. ELEANOR ELLISON. 


MODERN SUICIDE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I was extremely interested to read in your issue of 
July 8th your eminently sensible article on the subject of suicide. 
Although in all probability it is a matter of small concern 
to one who is contemplating suicide to realise that by so doing 
he will be transgressing the law, and although such a law 
can have little effect as a deterrent, yet I think it is important, 
if only as a matter of principle, to take a more rational and 
liberal view of self-imposed death than that which the law and 
custom would have us accept. 

Although a member of any organised society must submit 
to the common laws and regulations of that society so that 
order may be maintained and the advantages of co-operation 
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enjoyed it is surely an abnegation of the liberal democratic 
spirit that a citizen should be required to hand over the control 
of his most vital right—the right to be or not to be—to the 
State. Without the right to cease existing a man cannot be 
considered to possess free will. Without free will he is no 
more than a tool in the hands of the corporate State. That, 
of course, is the Fascist ideal; but it is not and should not 
be ours. 


The opinions of the churches have of course greatly influenced 
the common view of suicide. The churches believe, in brief, 
that what God created-only God shall destroy, and that for a 
mortal to take this right into his own hands is both presumptuous 
and sacrilegious. However, whether or not we believe that- it 
was God who created us, it is patently unjust that, having had no 
say in our creation, we should have no say in our continued 
existence. 


As you rightly state in your article our laws are an expression 
of society’s horror and condemnation of suicide. They are 
imposed not so much as a deterrent as a moral judgement. 
Let us by all means express our horror of the necessity for 
suicide but rather let this take the form of condemning the 
conditions which have evoked the necessity than the individual 
who has suffered those conditions.—Yours faithfully, 


Sark. R. S. FARQUHAR. 


RELIGIOUS OR POLITICAL ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Rowse, reviewing, in your last issue, Mr. Morton’s 
A People’s History of England, refers to the judgement that 
the Reformation was ‘‘in essence a political movement in a 
religious guise, a part of the long struggle of the European 
moneyed classes for power” as “‘ essentially sound and in 
keeping with the best modern research.” This remark stimu- 
lates reflection. Does the same proposition hold good for 
other countries than England, such as Scandinavia, Holland, 
Switzerland or Bohemia? Were the Waldenses or the 
Huguenots of the Cevennes moneyed men, chiefly moved by 
a desire for political power? Was the failure of the Reforma- 
tion in France, or in South Germany, due to the impotence 
of the ‘“‘ moneyed classes’? Is a similar explanation to be 
accepted of other movements having ‘‘ a religious guise,”’ such 
as Islam or, to come back to England, Lollardry, Methodism or 
the Oxford Movement ? If any of these questions be answered 
in the negative, a doubt seems permissible whether the Reforma- 
tion was “‘ in essence ” a pure example of class-conflict. 


An indisposition to believe that anybody ever is or has been 
moved by concern for religious truth is by no means a new 
phenomenon in the history of thought. If ‘‘ the best modern 
research ” has reverted to this form of scepticism, it is perhaps 
no matter for surprise that it should reject an explanation of 
human activities which implies the efficacy of motives of which 
human beings are, by antecedent hypothesis, incapable. But 
the hypothesis is one which most people, having access to 
adequate means of information, will find it hard to adopt.— 
Yours, &c., M. S. Amos. 

Ulpha, near Broughton-in-Furness. 


GERMANY’S CRITICS REPROVED 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—I feel that I must protest against the language used in 
your issue of the Ist inst, “‘ A Disgrace to Europe.” It is just 
such reckless, utterly biassed, and even untrue statements 
regarding Germany and its rulers which make the lot of the 
Jew in that country even worse. It is hardly likely that a 
Government of any self-respecting country (and Germany is 
both proud and satisfied of its rulers of today) would be 
impressed by the hysterical scoldings of our so-called 
“* intelligensia,” and of our idiotic Press. 


As for Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s letter—this only shows how wrong 
he is in his ideas of what the mass of our English people think. 
There is absolutely no ill-will towards either Germany or 
its rulers outside of a very narrow, bigoted and venal circle, 
who would very soon find out their error if matters came to a 
critical phase, involving a danger of war.-— 


; H. H. CHARNOCK. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—To the ‘Hymns of Hate” against Germany, which 
The Spectator prints with apparent approval, there is a notable 
addition this week in the letter which Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
contributes. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is very proud of having been offensive 
to a German play producer, but does he seriously believe 
that such a letter helps in the least towards better understanding 
between two great countries? I wonder whether to a similar 
invitation from that ‘‘ democratic’? country, Russia, Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe would have refused, with a similar lecture on 
the ‘‘ crimes against humanity,” which Russia commits against 
Christians and others? I doubt it. 

Would it not be quite pertinent for a German to reply 
that as long as this democratic country tolerates the slow 
demoralisation of men and women in the Distressed Areas, 
he could have no pleasure in visiting England ? 

It is not so long ago that England was responsible for the 
brutalities perpetrated by the ‘‘ Black-and-Tans,” but there 
are some things of which no country can be proud. Nothing 
good, however, is achieved by the exchange of partisan political 
invective.—Yours faithfully, J. T. DuNN. 

34 Frognal Court, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


PROTECTING BRITISH SHIPS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—It may be true, as you say in your footnote to Mr. J. W. 
Armour’s letter, that you cannot defend a ship lying along the 
quay at, say, Valencia, without defending Valencia. 

But is that a reason why the ship, if British, should not have 
British protection? Is not Britain under an obligation to 
protect her nationals to the full extent of her power, provided 
they are not engaged in an unlawful pursuit? Are British 
subjects never to be protected if there is a risk of hampering a 
third party in activities which aré contrary to international 
law ? 

Let eens do what common sense, self-respect and justice 
demand, and if a Spanish port is indirectly benefited thereby, 
so much the better for that port.—Yours faithfully, 

H. A. ARCHER, 
Charing, Kent.’ 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r.—It is possible that the Prime Minister’s policy is wrong 
and there is no harm in opposing it. ‘To question his sincerity, 
as Miss Rathbone does, is another matter, and if her accusations 
of self-seeking at the expense of his country’s interests should 
perchance be unfounded, as this impartial observer believes, 
her conclusion will injure herself, not Mr. Chamberlain. 

I recommend Miss Rathbone to read Borrow’s translation 
of Goronwy Owen’s couplet, at the end of the introduction to 
Wild Wales. JASPER Moon. 

White Rock, Llanymynech, Mont. 


JUSTICE FOR ULSTER 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—As an old subscriber I wish to add my protest against the 
attempt, through your columns, to poison the wells of Truth. 
Possibly the following may supply an antidote. 

In Belfast one of the Resident Magistrates must be a repre- 
sentative of the minority. These magistrates are stipendiary, 
entitled to pensions, and independent in their judicial capacity. 
The magistrate whose decision Janus censured in his Notebook 
is that representative. The district mentioned, Andersonstown 
and the Falls Road, are the centre of the Nationalist quarter, 
the backbone of the late Mr. Joseph Devlin’s constituency, 
almost an irredgnta of Eire. The boy who was punished was 
one of a gang infected by rabid Anglophobia, whose activities 
mainly consist in shadowing and denouncing to the Irish 
Republican Army inoffensive members of their own party, 
calling them police touts. Justice is meted out by these 
irresponsibles by chaining their victims to lamp-posts, pouring 
paint or tar on their heads, occasionally much worse has hap- 
pened. The magistrate in question would have his feelings of 
annoyance at what must be an intolerable nuisance. I do not 
discuss the sentence, nor why any citizen who might wish to 
assist the forces of law and order should be persecuted. My 
protest is against the incident being used to throw a stone 
against the Ulster Government, who are quite outside the 
matter.— Yours, &c., VERITAS, 
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ALEXANDER SELKIRK 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Si1r,—I am writing a biography of the Fifeshire Scot, Alexander 
Selkirk, who was marooned on Mas a Tierra in the Juan 
Fernandez Group from 1704 to 1709, and thereby became the 
original: model of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Selkirk’s own 
story was more interesting than the famous fictive hero’s, and I 
am anxious to obtain further details not in available printed 
records, that may still survive in old letters or unpublished 
memoirs. If any readers, whether descendants or not, can help 
me to detail more fully Selkirk’s life in Largo and London, and 
possibly Bristol, I shall be most grateful. 

His family, whose name was Selcraig, lived at Largo, on the 
Fifeshire coast. After his return in 1711 with Captain Woodes 
Rogers’ buccaneering expedition, which rescued him, he went 
home, and shortly afterwards left again for London, taking with’ 
him Sophia Bruce. They eloped, because he did not want to 
face any scenes at home. Does anyone know if Sophia eventu- 
ally returned to Scotland, or if Selkirk came back home again 
before his presumed death at sea in 1723 ? 

Selkirk’s widow, whose name was Frances Candis before 
Selkirk married her, is said to have come to Largo after his 
disappearance to claim his house and property, armed with 
legal documents. Are there any of her descendants alive 
today ? Or of Captain Rogers, who in A Cruising Voyage Round 
the World wrote down Selkirk’s story of his lonely sojourn on 
the island ?—Yours, &c., . R. L. MEGROZ. 

116 Tufnell Park Road, London, N.7 


CHOICE OF SCHOOL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Miss Addison-Phillips is perhaps quite right in saying 
in her recent letter in your columns, ‘‘ The parent who prefers 
a private school education is especially in need of some criterion 
by which he may test the schools he is considering, some guide 
to help him make his decision.” Where he is to find it is 
quite another question, for when your correspondent asserts 
that “‘ such a criterion exists ’ in the enrolment of an inspected 
and approved school on the list of efficient Secondary Schools 
issued by the Board of Education, her statement at the best 
is only a half truth and is open to serious objection. This 
will be seen at once by reference to the Explanatory Note 
at the beginning of ‘‘ List 60,” the list to which the writer 
refers. This clearly states, ““A certain number of Secondary 
Schools and a large proportion of the Preparatory Schools of 
known and high efficiency have never applied to the Board 
for inspection, and consequently no inference as to its efficiency 
or inefficiency can be drawn from the fact of a School not 
appearing in the list.”” Where is then the criterion ? 

No one would be so foolish as to deny that inclusion in 
** List 60 ” marks efficiency, but it in no sense marks a school 
as suitable for any particular boy or girl. Moreover, all who 
understand the method of inspection and recognition adopted 
by the Board of Education are fully aware that two types of 
schools, and these two only, are ‘‘ recognised’ and placed 
on the list. One is the school giving a full secondary course 
for the First Schools Certificate and beyond, and the other 
the preparatory school proper. Only schools strictly belonging 
to one of these two categories can hope for recognition. The 
Board of Education in no circumstances can recognise, 
say, a school chiefly preparatory, but with a small secondary 
“top ” 5 yet, such a school may be thoroughly efficient within 
its limits, and indeed most suitable for a particular type of 
child. 

The Independent Schools Association Incorporated, of 
which body, as editor of its journal, I am an officer, has always 
encouraged its members to seek recognition from the Board 
for inclusion in ‘‘ List 60,”’ when their schools belong to either 
of the categories mentioned. At the same time, the Exccutive 
of the I.S.A.I. strongly resents any statement, as grossly unfair, 
which may suggest that a school not on “‘ List 60 ”’ is necessarily 
inefficient and therefore to be avoided.—Yours faithfully, 

2 Newton Strect, W.C. 2. T. BRINE. 


HOLIDAYS FOR THE CLERGY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—May we be allowed to bring before your readers the 
work of the London Poor Clergy Holiday Fund? This 
fund, which was founded by Archbishop Maclagan, then Vicar 












of Kensington, in 1876, gives grants for holidays to the poorer 
clergy in the Diocese of London, and also gives block grants 
for the same purpose to South London (Diocese of Southwark) 
and to London-over-the-Border (Diocese of Chelmsford). 

Overworked and tired clergy and their wives sadly need a 
few weeks at the Country or Seaside. The fact that parishes 
are now understaffed, some of the clergy working single- 
handed, means harder work and increased weariness. The 
need for a time of rest and refreshing is therefore more urgent 
than in the past. 

Donations may be sent to the Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer, Prebendary Vincent, St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C.4, or to the Westminster Bank, § St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, E.C.4.—We are, &c., 


ERNEST N. SHARPE, Archdeacon of London; 
S. H. Puittrmore, Archdeacon of Middlesex; 
C. E. LAMBERT, Archdeacon of Hampstead; 
G. HERBERT VINCENT, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] . 


S1r,—With reference to your answer to Current Question 3 in 
your issue of July rst, I should like to point out that the Emperor 
Charles V never ruled Bohemia. That kingdom passed to 
his brother Ferdinand through his marriage with Anne, heiress 
of both Hungary and Bohemia, after the death of her brother 
Louis at the battle of Mohacs in 1526.—Yours faithfully, 

The Bath Club, 34 Dover Street, W.1 W. T. J. Gun. 


SONG 


O wHo can tel! where flow the seas 

Or China’s passive centuries ? 

The heart of fire? The will of steel ? 
The fortune squandered on the wheel ? 


O who can trail the comet’s flight, 
The plane that vanished in the night, 
The bullets emptied in the skies 
And beauty’s narcissistic sighs ? 


O who can say what fire awaits 
Our savage and usurping states ? 
The vast enchanted millionaire, 
The empire hovering on despair ? 


The wisdom founded on disgust ? 
The Spaniard rotting in the dust ? 
The traitor hyrled into the gutter ? 
The idiot’s terrible, pleading mutter ? 


O who can guess what arm receives 
Each dead September’s million leaves 
Or what exacting fire will bless 

Our long and stammering loneliness ? 


FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 


ETHICAL 


You who have not sown 

Will eat the bitter bread 

And beg the sweetness of a stone 
Flung at Saint Stephen’s head. 


You who have not sung 

Will hear the clang of brass 
When fairies beat on April’s gong 
With stems of greening grass. 


And you who have not prayed 
The blackbird’s evening prayer 
Will kneel all night dismayed 
Upon. a frozen stair. 


’ PaTRIcK KAVANAGH. 
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BROTHER VAN 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


Nopsopy can read an account of Vanbrugh without liking the 
man ; and in life no one, not even the Duchess of Marlborough, 
seemed able to harbour any real resentment against him. ‘‘A 
most good-natured gentleman and pleasant,” seems to have 
been the universal view of him. His own rage against the 
Duchess was in its way genial; you are not viciously angry if 
you call someone a b— b— b— old b—, and wish a Scotch 
ensign may get her; and if Vanbrugh was a little piqued at 
Swift’s amusing verses about him, that may well have been 
because they might injure him professionally. Besides, they 
were ignorant criticism. 

For hardly anyone at that time seems to have realised what 
a magnificent architect he was, except, of course, his two great 
coadjutors, Wren and Hawksmoor, who, with him, made such 
an admirable triumvirate : they all died despised as architects, 
their reputations submerged by the incoming wave of Burling- 
tonian Palladian. If Vanbrugh was at all regarded as a man of 
talent, it was as a playwright, amusing, rather improper, and 
full of common sense. Architects, it is true, have often admired 
him (Adam is a case in point) and have realised that he added 
something to English building: but it is only of late years, 
thanks to Professor Webb, Mr. Tipping, Mr. Hussey and Mr. 
Barman, and to the labours of the Wren Society, that his 
importance has become generally recognised, and his enormous 
influence, even on Wren himself, properly appraised. 

What distinguishes Vanbrugh, both in playwriting and in 
architecture, is gusto, an almost overwhelming sense of the fun 
of living and doing which we find exampled by every phase of 
his many activities. In a way lite must have seemed to him an 
uproarious lark. He somehow became a soldier, somehow 
got flung into the Bastille, somehow—as though these things 
happened to him rather than that he made them happen—he 
became a playwright and a leading architect, apparently in the 
same sort of haphazard way that he became Clarenceux King at 
Arms, and in the end married happily, “‘ by a kind of Messissipy 
good fortune.” He was extraordinarily lucky all his life, 
except for being caught in the toils of Blenheim ; and if some 
of his ventures, such as the Haymarket Opera House, were dis- 
appointments, and though in the end he failed to succeed Wren 
and to achieve the heights of Garter King at Arms, he carried 
off these defeats with a breezy good humour which made him 
happy and likeable to the very last. 

There is something extraordinarily English about Vanbrugh, 
for all his Dutch ancestry, especially in his whole-hearted plug- 
ging away at the thing that was to be done, and in his utter lack of 
metaphysics. He fits extremely well into the Queen Anne scene, 
which is not so much the “ Augustan ” period of coffee-houses, 
tea-cups, polished verse and games of ombre, as aturbulent age 
of revolutionary movements, of the Great War of those days, 
of fierce political intrigues and religious conflicts ; and he fits 
into it, not because he took much part in these things, but 
because he seemed peculiarly made to be its detached artist. 
He could conceive the right sort of house for the rising Whig 
aristocracy, for the military hero of the time, for the new experi- 
menters in taste. He embodies just as important an aspect of 
the period as Swift on the one hand or Beau Nash on the other. 
The tenor of the lives of most of the Augustans was compara- 
tively even—Addison, Pope, Congreve, Prior, Rowe; but he, 
more like Defoe, might be in a Bastille at one moment, at 
another drinking toasts with the Kit-Cat. He could be friends 
with all men, from the great lords to Jacob Tonson, to whom 
his most charming and familiar letters are written. One does 
not feel with him that civilisation has come to a resting point, 
but that it is teeming with new and exciting things ; not that 
life is placid, but that it is full of adventure. There is nothing 


Sir John Vanbrugh, Architect and Dramatist. 
Whistler. (Cobden-Sanderson, 21s.) 





By Laurence 


of the critical spirit about him, and it is amusing to contrast 
him with that other Anglo-Dutchman, Bernard Mandeville, 
who was keenly aware of the things happening around him in 
society, things which Vanbrugh accepted blindly. But Mande- 
ville could never have been one of the best good-hearted men 
of the Kit-Cat Club. 

Of his plays not much need be said; the fabric of the 
comedy of manners was too delicate for him, and he held no 
especial philosophy with which to illuminate it. They are 
great fun, yes, full of rollicking good sense. These things were 
too small for him to handle. What he needed to express his 
immense energy, to satisfy his romantic visual sense and his 
plastic craving, was an enormous palace which, with its garden, ~ 
he could design as part of a county. He is the great English 
master of the Baroque, with its movement, its effects of chiaro- 
scuro, its daring, its sense of life fully lived. Castle Howard, 
though immature, as Mr..Webb says, is as astonishing as 
Blenheim; Seaton Delaval is a miracle; the gardens at 
Claremont, and at Stowe till ruined by Capability Brown, 
marvels of their kind. And there is Greenwich, which owes 
more to his genius than is usually recognised. He put his 
hardest work into this department of his life, not only being 
incredibly fertile in throwing off superb drawings (he always 
conceived his houses in the round) and making beautifully 
logical plans, but in seeing to the details of working, of prices, 
and of all the minutiae of his craft. If he needed Hawksmoor 
to make the final drawings, and to reduce his dreams to manage- 
able proportions, he did not shirk attendance at the routine 
meetings of his governmental boards. And though not one of 
his buildings remains as he actually designed it—either because 
he died before they were finished, or because of alteration and 
destruction—he stamped his ideas on the countryside, and 
some of his houses are still glorious monuments. 

Mr. Laurence Whistler has written a very charming book, but 
it is difficult for one who knows the sources and the material to 
assess its value; so much of it seems familiar, so little new. 
Nor is Mr. Whistler, one would say, of a sufficiently different 
generation from recent writers on Vanbrugh to see him from’a 
new vantage ground. Yet though it is not quite true tosay with 
the publishers that this is the first study apart from editorial 
comment to be written on Vanbrugh, it is the first book to be 
completely devoted to him. Moreover Mr. Whistler is the first 
to attempt a popular justification of Vanbrugh as an architect, 
and he has done it extremely well, gathering together the recent 
findings of experts, and writing at his best and most vivid when 
describing Vanbrugh’s work. He really sees a Vanbrugh 
conception in its titanic whole—house, gardens, landscape— 
and, in describing it imaginatively, makes us see it too. 

The book is beautifully produced and admirably illustrated, 
but one serious grumble must be permitted. In deference 
to what is supposed to be popular taste, Mr. Whistler has 
abjured foot-note references, with the result that his biblio- 
graphy is almost useless. The object of a bibliography is not 
to assure the reader of the author’s erudition (and anybody can 
cook up a bibliography), but to enable the reader to pursue any 
particular vein for himself. He might excusably be resentful 
if, when in pursuit of Vanbrugh buildings, he turned to the 
History of the Priory and Peculiar of Snaith, and found itmerely 
led to details of Dame Vanbrugh’s pedigree, to give an unim- 
portant but obvious illustration. Again, when given certain 
information, one would like to know its origin so as to judge of 
its value, since all sources are not impeccable; and some of 
Mr. Whistler’s statements are at least controversial. But there 
is indeed nothing serious to quarrel about on points of fact ; 
one might suggest that ‘‘ Wycherley’s”’ reply to Collier was 
most probably Gildon’s, and a few things of that kind: but, 
where Vanbrugh is concerned, Mr. Whistler seems unassailable, 
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THE ARMY OF NO NATION 


The Red Army. By Erich Wollenberg. Translated from the 
German by Claud W. Sykes. (Secker and Warburg. tos. 6d.) 


Tuts book is in many ways remarkable, and not least in the 
fact that it has no predecessors. In spite of the vast quantity 
of literature on the new Russia which has been poured forth 
ever since 1917, the book now published is the first serious 
work dealing specially with the Red Army to appear in English. 
The author himself served in the Red Army from 1921 to 1936, 
and his account of it is based on personal experience and 
observation as well as on published material in Russian and 
three other languages, of which he gives a useful bibliography. 
The book he has writte’ is of first-rate importance, not only 


as a contribution to the history of the Russian Revolution, 


but also as an exposition of the development of military- 
political theory within the Red Army and as a formidable 
vindication—by. Bolshevik standards—of the Red Army 
leaders executed or driven to suicide during the last two years. 

“The real leaders of the Red Army during the last few years”’, 
writes Wollenberg, ‘‘ have been Tukhachevsky and Gamarnik. 
Their best immediate subordinates were t2 three members 
of the Soviet Union Council of War and commanders of the 
most important military districts—Yakir, Uborevitch and 
Bliicher.” Four of these five have now been “‘ liquidated ”’ 
by Stalin’s purge, and Orlov and Alksnis, last year’s heads of 
the Navy and Air Force respectively, have been overtaken by the 
same destruction, together with an unknown number of 
officers of all ranks. The purge continues without cessation, 
and recent arrests include Shaposhnikov, chief political com- 
missar for the Navy, and Tupolev, a brilliant aeronautical 
engineer and one of the creators of the Red Air Force. On 


the known records of the personnel of the services, it is impossible ; 


to deny that the Red- Army has been ‘“‘ beheaded ” by this 
slaughter, and there is at least a prima facie case for withholding 
credit from the official version to the effect that nearly all the 
men who took leading parts on the Bolshevik side in the 
struggle of 1918-20, and did not falter in their leadership in 
the darkest hours of that time, suddenly conspired to wreck 
the military machine they had constructed and deliver the 
Soviet Union into the hands of Germany and Japan. 

Wollenberg frankly admits that there was a plot for a coup 
d’état against Stalin, and gives some very interesting details 
of it from “‘ reliable sources of information,’ which he does not 
specify. He justifies such a plot on the ground that under 
Stalin’s autocracy oppctition to his policies cah only take a 
conspiratorial form, and he denies that the plot included 
any intention of ‘“‘ opening the front”? to German or Japanese 
imperialism ; on the contrary, “‘ activization of foreign policy ”’ 
was one of the slogans of the Tukhachevsky-Gamarnik group, 
and the phrase ‘“‘ opening the front ” was coined in reproach 
of Stalinist passivity in relation to world affairs. According 
to Wollenberg, ‘‘ when Hitler came to power, Tukhachevsky 
and Gamarnik demanded the immediate suspension of military 
relations with the German Reichswehr,” but Stalin refused 
to agree, and finally the relations were broken off, not by 
Stalin, but by Hitler, in 1935. Subsequently the secret con- 
vention, which dated from 1922 and had been endorsed by 
Stalin himself after his rise to power, was represented by the 
Stalinists as a ‘‘ Trotskyist”? conspiracy, and was used to 
discredit Tukhachevsky and other generals in the eyes of the 
Soviet public. Under the convention—the reasons for which, 
from a Bolshevik point of view, are explained by the author— 
Reichswehr officers received training in Russia from 1922 
to 1935 in the use of tanks, heavy artillery and military aircraft 
(forbidden to Germany by the Versailles Treaty), for which 
Germany paid 250,000 gold marks a year; this sum appears 
in confessions at the Bukharin-Rykov trial as a bribe to Trotsky 
for betrayal of Soviet military secrets. 

‘** The international spirit and socialistic basis of discipline 
in the Red Army,” writes the author, “‘ were swept away 
during the years 1931-3. . . . Nowadays the entire educational 
work is concentrated on inculcating a ‘ Soviet Union patriotism ’ 
and nationalistic arrogance.” Wollenberg contrasts this 
with the doctrine of Tukhachevsky that the Red Army “is 
the army of the international world proletariat, and nothing 
more,” and his book hardly leaves it open to doubt that, 
beyond the obvious clash of personalities, there was a profound 
conflict of principle between Stalin and the old Red Army 
leadership. 









The author’s low estimate of the capacities of Voroshilov 
appears to be fully justified from the latter’s military record. 
A brave guerilla fighter with no talent for large-scale organisation 
or strategy, Voroshilov used to maintain that ‘‘ the Red Army 
cannot undertake the task of rising to the technical standard 
of imperialist armies ; it must win victories by its enthusiasm.” 
Tukhachevsky denounced this theory as ‘‘ foolish chatter,” 
and worked to build up an ultra-modern, mechanised force. 
Fortunately for Voroshilov and for the security of the Soviet 
Union, Tukhachevsky and Alksnis have done their work well, 
and much of it endures even after their brains have been 
blown out by the Lubianka executioner. G RF. Hupson. 


OPEN-FIELD FARMING 
RECONSIDERED 


The Open Fields. By C. S. and C. S. Orwin. (Oxford University 
Press. 21s.) 


IN effect, the authors of The Open Fields say the students cf 
sociology have been putting the cart before the horse. A men 
sees what he is looking for, and to one mainly interested in 
sociology mediaeval agriculture was an expression of the manorial 
system. The present volume is concerned to show that the 
reverse was probably the case. The main business was to keep 
alive : subsistence preceded politics: farming technique came 
before social forms. It was the evolution of the furrow which 
gave rise to the whole Open-Field system. The furrow is far 
from being a primitive thing. Until the invention of the 
mould-board, which turned the ploughed earth over, there 
was no furrow, only a loosened surface. The new advantage 
brought with it, conditions: the furrow necessitated a fair 
length for ploughing—hence the strips. Their scattered 
ownership is to be accounted for by the fact that ploughs were 
owned by groups: one contributed an ox, another two oxen, 
and so on. The result of each day’s work was allotted to one 
of the part-owners ; so work could start at once on the ploughed 
land, and nobody need wait till the whole field was ploughed. 
The random arrangement of the strips is due chiefly to the lie 





Holidays in 
South Africa 


Tke real use of travelling to distant 
countries and of studying the annals of 
past times 1s to preserve men from the 
contraction of mind which those can 
hardly escape whose whole communion 1s 
with one generation and one neighbour- 
hood. Lord Macaulay 


The annals of South Africa pay tribute to 
the exploratory achievements of brilliant 
men from these Islands. Their enterprise 
has made it possible for you to tour that 
country today with every comfort which 
modern travel has to offer. Why not travel 
within the Empire and begin with South 
Africa this year ? 


IT IS NOW A 14-DAY VOYAGE 
TO THE CAPE. 
Illustrated publications are obtainable from the 


South African Travel Bureau, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 
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of the land, being laid to run the water off. A map of an open 
field with its strips should interpret its contours. 


This, roughly, is the argument; directly contrary to that of 
such writers as Maitland, who remarks of the Open Fields that 
they were ‘“‘ laid out by men who would sacrifice economy and 
efficiency at the shrine of equality.” It is the efficiency of the 
old system (given the farmer’s then limited resources) which 
the present writers emphasise. It was the bestforthetime. The 
baffling complexity (to us) of the multitudinous strips is illusory. 
There happens to be a relic of the old system still surviving, 
at Laxton in Nottinghamshire. A Laxton farmer of today 
“‘ran over the location of each of the twenty strips held by his 


father. ‘ Start in Holme Side furlong, plough two lands, miss three, 
plough one more, go on to Foxmore furlong... &c. ...’.” 


The student discounts the grasp and retentiveness of a mind 
untouched by book-knowledge. Another theory, that a narrow 
strip of unploughed turf marked the boundary of each holding, 
was ridiculed by the open-field farmers of today. They would 
have been unnecessary. ‘‘ These men know their lands as a 
shepherd knows his sheep.” 


The authors base their thesis on the history of the Manor of 
Laxton: it is here traced from the time of the Conquest. 
Reproductions of the Survey map of 1635, as well as the text 
of the Survey, are given. Laxton, having been in almost con- 
tinuous hereditary ownership for eight hundred years, and 
maintaining still its old system of farming, is a piece of living 
history. In 1635 there were only eight of the inhabitants who 
did not hold any land. And the occupation of a strip or two, 
with the grazing rights it entailed, has been the first rung in the 
ladder to many a substantial farmer of today. There is no 
attempt to deny the necessity, generally, of enclosure ; but the 
loss of opportunity it represented, and its effect on character, 
is shown by the Open-Field Laxton of today : 

“The community is in every way healthy and vigorous. The 
system of farming is traditional with it, and it asks nothing better 
than to be left alone to pursue it.” 

An interesting light is thrown on the difference between Open- 
Field holdings and the modern smallholding, which is an 
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attempt to replace that bottom rung in the farming -ladder. 
Nowhere could the smallholder get such a “‘ ploughable ” piece 
of ground as in the strip; he has length, no waste of hedges, 
yet small acreage. The same acreage enclosed would be quite 
impracticable, as is proved by modern attempts at land-settle- 
ment. 

Even more significant, from the point of view of character, is 
the court of tenants and freeholders which rules the farming 
procedure. It has come down through the centuries, a pure 
democracy, flexible always through its’ empanelled jury to deal 
with changing conditions. And today 
“its people control their own affairs in the daily incidents of their 


work . . . without recourse to the law of the land and without 
the expenditure of a single penny.” 


In place of such directness, it is pointed out : 
“the dwellers in other parts of rural England can do no more than 
cast a vote for someone to represent them on some local administrative 
body. After making a cross on his ballot paper . . . small wonder if 
his (the ordinary man’s) attitude towards it is one of complete 
detachment or of unconstructive criticism.” 

This is not only a valuable piece of research into agricultural 
method, but also a document of importance in its social implica- 
tions. ADRIAN BELL, 


THE HALLS 


Winkles and Champagne. By M. Willson Disher. (Batsford. 


12s. 6d.) 


THis is an utterly delightful book. I do not know to which 
of the Muses Mr. Willson Disher is in debt; probably to a 
special Muse, and I see at once a rush of pantomime dames to 
impersonate her; but she has done him proud. He has the 
enthusiasm without which such a book would be unthinkable, 
a sure eye for character, a sense of proportion, and a historian’s 
understanding of direction. The result is a real history—and, 
incidentally, with close on a hundred and sixty illustrations, 
several of them in colour, an astonishing feat of book production. 


From the secluded beginnings of the music-hall Mr. Willson 
Disher passes vid Bessie Bellwood, the Great Macdermott and 
Dan Leno to George Robey, Gracie Fields, and Flanagan and 
Allen. It is an astonishing panorama. Though so much has 
changed around and even in it, the core of the music-hall remains 
the same : for it is rooted in the most perdurable element of the 
English character. Comedians’ noses may no longer be red, 
the straight vocalist may have yielded to the crooner, acts may 
be more acrobatic and more mechanised, but the music-hall’s 
staple emotions and experiences are still those of the English 
lower middle class. As long as there is gossip over back doors 
and kippers for tea, as long as Mrs. ’Iggings puts on her husband’s 
cap to go round to the jug-and-bottle entrance and Father puts 
a newspaper over his ’ead for a snooze after Sunday dinner, as 
long as there are curlers and rolling-pins and the washing is 
liable to be transported in a pram, that great English institution 
the music-hall will abide. Domesticity, alcoholism, good 
nature, humorous disillusionment, particularly after marriage— 
** w’en the little bit of chiffong’s shifted orf ”—the basic facts 
of life above real poverty, but below plenty, supply the material ; 
and it is often handled by genius. The best of our dramatic 
talent has gone to the halls. Sarah Bernhardt was serious when 
she called Marie Lloyd the one woman of genius on the English 
stage. 


Mr. Willson Disher tells Marie Lloyd’s story well : 


“* Her gaiety on the stage was the true expression of her recklessly 
good-natured character. All the fortunes she made while touring 
the British Isles, the United States, Canada, South Africa and 
Australia, were distributed among needy friends and acquaintances. 
Whether in sickness or in health she continued to sing in order to 
provide for the large number of her pensioners and also to pay life 
insurance premiums so that she should leave a large sum at her death 
no matter how poor she might be in life. . . . 

“Despite increasing illness, she continued to sing frequently. 
She was so weak that her totterings and staggerings which excited 
laughter when she sang ‘One of The Ruins that [Oliver] Cromwell 
Knocked About A Bit’ were unfeigned. ... She struggled on 
until the beginning of October, 1922. One night it was impossible 
for her to leave her home. Three nights later, on October 7th, 
she was dead. She possessed less than a week’s salary for herself. 
But she left £7,000, which was typical of her instinctive self-sacrifice.” 


One of Mr. Willson Disher’s chapter headings is ‘‘ Very 
Tragical Mirth,” and his history is often tinged with the 
pathetic and the macabre. W. G. Ross singing the ballad of 
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Sam. Hall (it was Samuel, in the version I have heard), Dan 
Leno’s genius flickering and sinking into madness, T. E. 
Dunville walking away and drowning himself after being 
greeted as a fallen star, George Formby capitalising the cough 
that killed him, are all emblems of the music-hall’s grimmer 
side. But there is plenty on the other. I have spent several 
happy hours reading Mr. Willson Disher’s accounts of my old 
favourites, and he does them justice. Dan Rolyat, Whit 
Cunliffe, Mark .-Sheridan, Will Evans, R. G. Knowles, and 
Wilkie Bard are here, with scores of others, whose very names 
call up pictures of past happiness and give back the flavour of 
pennies saved in boyhood and spent to grand advantage. Part 
of the fun with any book of this kind, as with an anthology, is 
in spotting the omissions. Has Mr. Willson Disher forgotten 
the simper of Jack Pleasants, or the bland, suety, impassive face 
of Malcolm Scott? What about-Jay Laurier? Was not Jack 
Judge with ‘‘ Tipperary” a worthy parallel to the Great Mac- 
dermott’s “‘ We Don’t Want to Fight But by Jingo, If We Do ” ? 
How is the line drawn betwéen music-hall and musical comedy ? 
If Florence Smithson and Blanche Tomlin (for both of whom 
much thanks), why not Evie Greene ? And why, oh why, no 
mention of the incomparable Vi Loraine ? 


Everyone is bound to deplore the omission of some beloved 
name, but Mr. Willson Disher’s taste is catholic, and there is 
small ground for complaint. One of the best features of an 
admirable book is the boldness with which he links his theme 
with general social history. The trend towards crooning and 
the lachrymose love-song of defeat he ascribes to the emancipa- 
tion of women. The old music-hall humour was robustly 
masculine: its lovers hoped confidently, or at the worst pro- 
claimed unswerving devotion. But we live in a less confident 
age, and women, especially young women, have refined and 
devitalised the music-hall. I daresay this is true, but I find it 
odd, for the young women of today in no way lack vitality. 
But they may well prefer a subtler humour, and they may well 
enjoy—for a time—songs in which man proclaims his subjuga- 
tion. They may, for a time, enjoy the mechanisation symbolic 
of a passing phase. All the same, their instinct for life is too 
sane and too sound to harm the halls for long: Gracie Fields 
has blended the old tradition with the new, and Nellie Wallace 
sniffs to as great applause as ever. The halls are healthy still. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 


THOMAS HARDY 


Thomas Hardy: A Study of his Writings and their Back- 
ground. By W.B. Rutland. (Basil Blackwell. 21s.) 


It is difficult for any one born, like myself, in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, to assess the value of a critical study 
of Thomas Hardy. Thomas Hardy’s work is as much a part 
of my experience as the Greek plays and Latin verses with 
which I wrestled in fascination and anger at school; if, as 
the years pass, I find a deeper genius in these Greek and 
Latin authors, the compulsion—I can use no lesser word— 
of Thomas Hardy: yet remains stronger because his way of 
thinking is nearer to mine, and the words which he used 
have for me a closer and more direct association than those 
of any other language. The Return of the Native, The Wood- 
landers, and Tess taught me to understand Sophocles and 
Virgil; In Time of the Breaking of Nations was one of the 
very few poems which I could bear to repeat in the last three 
years of the Great War. 


It is necessary for a critic accustomed to the colder analysis 
of historical work to make this acknowledgement before 
venturing upon an appreciation of Dr. Rutland’s book. From 
my point of view, the highest praise I can give to this book is 
to say that it is the kind of literary criticism to which Thomas 
Hardy himself would have assented. It is quiet, sure, and 
unassuming. It is based upon careful and honest work; it 
is free from the dreary virtuosity and the conjurer’s tricks which 
make many literary studies tiresome to read. Dr. Rutland has 
looked through Hardy’s own library, and learned a great 
deal from it, notably about the material used in the composition 
of The Dynasts. He has his own views about the merits and 
defects of Hardy’s writing, and the character of his philosophy. 
These views are the more deserving of consideration because 
Dr. Rutland has taken account of earlier studies of Hardy, 
especially those of Lionel Johnson, Arthur Macdowall, and 











Dr. Lascelles Abercrombie. The only fauit I would find 
in Dr. Rutland’s own writing is that, oddly enough, he allows 
himself too often to fall into catch phrases when he is praising 
Hardy. There is also a sentence about D. H. Lawrence 
which might well be cut out. D.H. Lawrence is the one novel- 
writer of this age whose work is likely to live as long as the 
greatest novels of Thomas Hardy. Moréover, although 
passing from Hardy to Lawrence is like passing from 
Wordsworth to Byron, there are some curious similarities 
between the two men. On the technical side neither Hardy 
nor Lawrence were good judges of their own work; they 
wrote too much, or rather, they published too much, and 
at times lost a sense of proportion, and, still more to their 
damage, a sense of humour. It is also likely that, although 
their novels had a wider sale than their poetry, their best work 
was done in verse. Furthermore Hardy and Lawrence were 
alike unprotected by a critical training in science or philosophy 
against the assaults of new and disconcerting knowledge. 
They were peculiarly sensitive to the artistic significance of this 
new knowledge, and neither man entirely kept his balance and 
poise of mind in face of the assault. 


Dr. Rutland is at his best in discussing The Dynasts. It is 
difficult now to believe that when the first volume of this 
work appeared few critics realised that they were reading the 
greatest and most sustained piece of imaginative writing of their 
age. Dr. Rutland shows that the conception which took 
form in The Dynasts had been developing in Hardy’s mind 
for some thirty years; he shows also that, whereas in his 
novels Hardy never escaped altogether from the influence 
of older writers much inferior to himself in power and imagina- 
tion, The Dynasts has an “ absolute” originality. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, one of the acutest and most delicate critics of 
Hardy’s work, pointed out thirty years ago that Hardy ceased 
to be a novelist ‘‘ because he had no more novels to write.” 
The Well-Beloved—the last of his novels—is a “‘ story” only 
in externals. Hardy was looking for other modes of expression ; 
it is one of the signs of his genius that he discovered for himself 
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this new form of art mainly between his sixtieth and seventieth 
years. 

One point in Dr. Rutland’s book deserves mention. Dr. 
Rutland notices that Hardy’s poetry has been one of the 
chief influences moulding English verse literature since the War. 
Among the many-strident claims put forward in these days 
this plain fact is often forgotten. Dr. Rutland might well 
write a book on the subject. It is important for the health of 
English poetry that ‘“‘ modern movements ” should be traced 
to their proper source. Since 1914 we have been watching 
too often the extravagances which mark the end of a particular 
mode. The greatest work in the so-called ‘‘ modern ”? manner 
was written before 1914; it was written by a man born and 
nurtured in a village of southern England who, throughout 
his ‘‘ august and innocent life ” (here again, one may compare 
Hardy with Wordsworth), never cared to found a school, 
or to propound any doctrine except a rule of charity, 
understanding, and compassion. 

E. L. WoopwarbD. 


PRACTICAL THEORY - 


A General Textbook for Students. 
(Pitman. 7s. 6d.) 


Economics : By Frederick 


Benham. 
GENERAL works on economics vary in aim as well as in the 
success with which that aim is achieved. They may be, in 
the strict sense, introductions, designed to familiarise the 
reader with the terminology and the appropriate methods of 
thought of the subject, to indicate its relevance to current 
problems, and to stimulate interest. They may be summaries, 
quick sketches showing what it’s all about, handy aids to an 
important branch of citizenship. They may be full-length 
treatises, majestically unfolding down to its last refinements 
their authors’ considered corpus of theory. Among all these 
categories, moreover, they may be more or less abstract and 
theoretical, more or less practical and descriptive, more or less 
concerned with the relation of economics to the other social 
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y ae 
sciences and to life in general, and finally, more or less Outstang, 
ing or deficient in literary merit. 


Dr. Benham’s book could serve as an introduction, though j 
is considerably more than that. It is definitely not a summyy, 
for the casual reader, though the subtitle should not frighte, 
off those who, seriously desiring to qualify themselves to judy 
on economic matters, propose to study without the aid of, 
teacher. It is, in fact, an elementary full-length treaty, 
Whatever, broadly, is a matter of general agreement am 
economists, in all branches of the subject, is amply, exagiy 
and logically explained: There is no dallying among curigs, 
no challenge to controversy ; open questions are merely indicate 
as such. If anyone expects to find here a London counterbkg 
to Mr. Keynes, he will be disappointed. Dr. Benham, in shor, 
offers his readers a training ground,. not a battlefield. 4 
between the abstract and the practical, he maintains a balang 
as rare as it is admirable. At no point is theory left in the 
as a mere piece of mental gymnastics ; yet at no point dog; 
weight of descriptive matter clog the direct advance of t_ 
argument. Quasi-philosophical questions of the status ¢ 
economics and the réle of the economist get, by deliberate inte. 
tion, little space. It is arguable that this is a mistake; thy 
there should be, for instance, at least some discussion of th 
relationship between the direction of activities by the demank 
of the consuming public and the direction of activities by tk 
decisions of that same public acting as an electorate. Indeed, 
it is along this very borderline, dividing economics fron 
politics, which Dr. Benham refuses to demarcate, that te 
weaker portions of his book are to be found. The pub 
corporation gets no prominence in his outline of economi 
organisation, planning is damned sketchily in a single pan 
graph, the whole question of “‘ unpaid costs and unappr 
priated services ’’ is dismissed in another. These complaint, 
however, would hardly come to the mind did the bulk of tk 
book not set so high a standard. By virtue of its clarity, balane 
and realism it leads easily in its chosen field. 


HONOR CROOME, 


OLD BOY 
To You Mr. Chips! By James Hilton. (Hodder and Stoughton. § 


ONE remembers them on the occasions of speech days ant 
cricket matches milling anxiously and rather shyly around 
their voices come back saying, ‘‘ I must have a word with al 
Taffy ’ : and they are discovered suddenly in obscure clas 
rooms wearing an appearance of guilt. There is a kind o 
hollow bombast in their manner when they speak to masters— 
a patronage which doesn’t quite come off. They are tk 
great world, of course, but the great world has turned ou 
to be only a place on the Stock Exchange, lodgings in Aldershot 
or a general store in Sierra Leone—if they had been mor 
successful, you feel, they would not have been here at al 
A more imperative loyalty, a deeper affection would hav 
detached them from their school. Pity them a little, wit 
their nostalgia for childhood and their unconvincing swagger. 


Mr. James Hilton is an Old Boy made vocal: surely Oli 
Boys everywhere recognise Mr. Hilton as one of themselves 
They appreciate the sentiment, the pedantry, the idealisation 
of ‘ Taffy’: he calls him Mr. Chips. There is no hint o 
satire when he makes a financier write : 

“Dear Old Chips,—Just to remind you that we don’t seem t 

have met for years. Do you remember me? You once thrashed 
me for climbing on the roof of the Big Hal!—that was way bad 
19S. : 
No doubt of Brookfield’s moral values mars the agile sent 
mentality of this tale in which the financier, having noted Chips’ 
name on the register of shareholders, buys him out befor 
the company crashes. We are meant to feel that Menvers 5 
rather a fine chap really—prison is like a visit to the heads 
study—because he saves his old schoolmaster from financ 
loss. 

Mr. Hilton is inventive—on a certain level—but 120 
imaginative. Imagination is akin to digestion, and perhaps 
Mr. Hilton has a weak stomach—he seems incapable & 
assimilating adult experience. His best book—and a vey 
good one—was Knight Without Armour, a schoolboy’s herd 
dream ; in Lost Horizon he tried to criticise, but with pathet 
naivety, the adult world. If every man possesses his Changri-Lé 
Brookfield is Mr. Hilton’s and Mr. Chips waits to welcome hit 
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“It is much the best book, I think, that Richard Hughes has 
written; I enjoyed it so much that I kept exclaiming with 
pleasure as I read it.” 

DAVID GARNETT (New Statesman) 
“Here is the old simplicity, surprise, outrageous humour. But 
the most outrageous quality of In Hazard is not its humour 
but its daring—to take the same subject as Conrad in Typhoon... 


it would be foolhardy if it were not triumphantly justified.” 
GRAHAM GREENI (Spectator) 


“It is a tremendous piece of dramatic narrative description ew 
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with affection, forgiveness, understanding for the wounded 
warrior in the old boy’s tie, a kind of “‘ great sweet mother ” - 

“You were here in—umph—let me see—in nineteen-hundred, 

eh? Well, how are you, my boy? Umph—you won’t mind if— 
umph—I call you that, will you? ... Sit down and talk to me. 
I’m—umph—delighted to see you again. Still—umph—imitating 
the farmyard ? ”’ 
(A more conscious writer would deal out those umphs with 
greater care: I counted 139 in less than 100 pages—it doesn’t 
make the dialogue very easy reading.) There can be no 
sound objection, of course, to an author drawing his material 
from the adolescent past, but we expect him to bring to its 
expression a mature and critical mind. Mr. Hilton’s stories 
of Brookfield are marred all the time by an appalling patronage— 
he has the old boy swagger—based on nothing at all : 

‘“** There’s something about you’ (a boy remarks to Mr. Chips) 
‘that makes it easy for me to tell you things . . . Do you know 
what I mean?” On the way down the mountain Chips talked to 
David quite alot...” 

Quite a lot... how can Mr. Hilton fail to be nauseated 
by such a phrase ? 

The short stories are preceded by an autobiographical 
sketch of a happy, enviable childhood simply and amusingly 
written—an account of the author’s education: ffirst an 
elementary school, then a grammar school : 

* Flanked on one side by a pickle-factory, it shared its other 
aspects between the laundry of the municipal baths and a busy 
thoroughfare lined by market-stalls. Personally I rather liked the 
rococo liveliness of such surroundings. I grew used to the pervading 
smell of chutney and steaming bath-towels, to the cries of costers 
selling oranges and cough-drops, and it was fun to step out of the 
classroom on winter evenings and search a book-barrow lit by 
naptha-flares, or listen to a Hindu peddling a corn-cure”’ : 


and last Brookfield itself, in War-time when playing fields 
were ploughed up for trenches and boys who had been expelled 
returned with medals and ‘‘ the careful assessments of school- 
masters were blotted out by larger and wilder markings.” 
It is impossible not to compare unfavourably Mr. Hilton’s 
short stories—full of clichés and abstractions and false senti- 
ment—with the actual experience from which they have 
been drawn—vividly and delightfully rendered. Something, 
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somewhere, has gone wrong: the autobiographical Mr, Hilton 


. with his sensitive evocation of atmosphere is never guilty of 


patronage, of such a vile phrase as “‘ Chips talked to Dayig 
quite a lot.” The difference is all the difference! between 
boy and an old boy, and what has gone wrong, I SUPPose, 
is simply life. GRAHAM GREENE, 


: 


PINKIE AND ROSE f 


Brighton Rock. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


GRAHAM GREENE is an enterprising and accomplished Writer, 
and his picture of Brighton, or rather of certain aspects of life 
in Brighton, has been painted with verve and a clever accumy. 
lation of telling detail. It is not, I think, a picture painted 
by one who has a long and intimate knowledge of the plag 
as an inhabitant, for it smacks a little of the notebook and ther 
are some small points open to criticism. It seems rather fp 
be the work of the quick and sensitive observer we know him 
to be, with his selective eye and intuitive understanding. Tp 
call him a connoisseur of squalor, because he notices the 


stains on a tablecloth and the smell from a basement, is not tp | 


abuse him: it is a condition of his being an artist that he js 
acutely aware of the lack of grace in contemporary life, the 
lack of taste and order. He is not out simply to draw ow 
attention to much that we cannot in any case avoid noticing; 
he wishes to explore the confused motives, good or bad, behind 
the squalor, and to make allowances for both, not as a mete 
humanitarian (goodness knows we have plenty of humanitarian 
among our writers of fiction) but as a Catholic. 

The central figure in the story (one could hardly call him 
the hero) is also a Catholic, a seventeen-year-old product ofa 
Brighton slum, steeped in delinquency. Pinkie Brown, 
non-smoker and non-drinker, with his ‘‘ grey ancient eyes,” 
his diseased puritanism, ‘‘ soured virginity,’ and sadistic 
behaviour, is at that tender age the leader of a racketeering 
race-course gang who do not even stop at murder. He is litte 
short of a monster. Following his activities, which include 
the use of razors and vitriol against his enemies (but not yet 
what is so oddly known as ‘‘ the game ”’) we find that we are 
not merely in for a sociological study, but for a murder story 
and detective story which is at the same time what may be 
called a psychological thriller. One of those journalists whom 
some newspapers send to seaside places by way of advertisement, 
in order that people may be rewarded for recognising him, 
came to an untimely end which was officially pronounced 
** natural.” Ida Arnold thought otherwise, big-hearted Ida 
who ‘‘ smelt of soap and wine.” ‘‘ Comfort and peace anda 
slow sleepy physical enjoyment, a touch of the nursery and 
the mother, stole from the big tipsy mouth, the magnificent breasts 
and legs,”’ but Ida was, as she herself said, a ‘‘ sticker ” ; she 
had her suspicions and she believed in justice, so we have Ida 
in the réle of amateur detective. She may be regarded asa 
very sympathetic personification of the everyday world with 
its standards of right and wrong, of pleasure and irreligiousness. 

Pinkie, however much astray, had been brought up a Catholic, 
and so had the simple, unripe Rose, the sixteen-year-old waitress 
who had to be got out of the way as a potentially dangerous 
witness. He got her out of the way by attaching her, in spite 
of his feeling of repulsion towards her, as closely as possible 
to himself—and Rose doted on him. Here we come to the 
real point of the book. Pinkie is evil, Rose is good, but ‘‘ what 
was most evil in him needed her : it couldn’t get along without 
goodness.” There are people who give and there are peopl 
who take, and each kind needs the other. Presumably when the 
takers begin to give, they are on the way to avoiding hell-fire. 

I notice that all the male characters are either weak, ur 
pleasant, or revolting, and that goodness only emanates from 
Ida and Rose. Being of Protestant origins, I am inclined 0 
see in this a symptom of Mariolatry, and I find myself jarred 
when a bookie is said to have ‘‘ a smug smiling nonconformist 
face,” when Ida makes a gratuitous allusion to “‘ Papists,” 
or when a stray tart in a roadhouse says she can see “ why 
people go into monasteries’’: I suppose we have grown ul 
accustomed to theology in fiction. Catholic writers af 
quite as sensitive as Marxists to social corruption, and it 
is as an exciting study in social corruption, inspired by a belief 
in good and evil, that Brighton Rock will hold many of i 
readers. It will lead some to reflect upon what the old confess0 
called ‘‘ the appalling strangeness of the mercy of God.” 
WILLIAM -PLOMER: 
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FICTION 


By KATE 


Acquittal. By Graeme and Sarah Lorimer. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
You Know You Can Trust Me. By Charles Curran. (Cape.' 8s. 6d.) 


Young Man With A Horn. By Dorothy Baker. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Orange Lagoon. By Kenneth Champion Thomas. (Peter 
Davies. 7s. 6d.) 


LITERARY collaboration is always tricky, but one wonders rar- 
ticularly how two people dispose themselves.for joint work 
on a novel. Prose narrative usually depends for success on a 
foundation of intricate, somewhat dull and outwardly unneces- 
sary-seeming knowledge in the writer of his characters. Know- 
ledge which he never could and never need convey to readers, 
but which must underlie all the necessary statements if the 
presented creatures are to persuade us that they live. We 
must know that an author can see for himself—not for us— 
every hypothetical gesture, attitude or reaction of his characters 
in situations probably never to be adumbrated. And I think 
that the reasonably good novelist does roughly feel that he has 
such information in his hand by the time he is ready to present 
any elected piece of imagined experience. In short, the 
good novelist simply must be head man—or rather, head cook 
end bottle-washer. For if he admits an assistant, how are the 
two ever to persuade themselves that they are not working 
away in rash harmony on two entirely differentiated sets of 
people? Since in life our dearest friend is: obviously one 
very clearly known being to us and quite another, just as clear 
and real, to his mother, his son or his other dearest friend, 
surely imagined characters present the same complication. 
We can speak only that which we know. of anyone, and though 
you and I may agree absolutely that our hero has blue eyes, 
drinks Madeira and is a sleepwalker, how can we possibly 
collate what we severally establish in our own breasts from 
these outward signs? And until we can, how are we to 
write a novel about Blue-Eyes ? For novels are not written by 
flashes of lightning, and even if they were, things so illumined 
are inccmmunicably differently remembered by spectators. 


So we may ponder, reading Acguittal, which is an uneven 
and interesting book written by two Americans, whom I take 
to be husband and wife, and whose fourth work in tandem 
this appears to be. The unevenness of quality is what sets 
one puzzling, for it suggests either that one of these people 
could write a very good book solo, or that perhaps both could, 
tor that matter. Together they somewhat mar each other. 


They have had a good idea. When a member of the upper 
classes—as it happens—is acquitted ‘‘ without a stain on his 
character” of the charge of having murdered a prostitute in 
her bed, and returns to his wife, his two children and his 
orderly, beautiful house, what happens? No other murderer 
of the girl has been found—simply the prosecution is unable to 
prove that John Rolfe, apparently the last person to have seen 
her alive, is guilty of the crime. They have his oath that he 
did not do it, they have the skill of his lawyer, the wealth and 
subtle wire-pulling of his father-in-law, and the absence of 
that last link in evidence which would convict him. So he goes 
home, free. His wife loves him, but we are made to feel that 
not even she, to say nothing of many others of his friends and 
relatives, is quite convinced of his innocence. However, rather 
against his will, she insists on the restoration before the world 
of the status quo ante. She is very good to him and is presented 
attractively, as a generous, unpatronising, self-questioning 
and affectionate woman who is really concerned to help him, 
but is aware of traps in the situation and unsure of how to 
circumvent them. This is the best thing in the book, the 
unexaggerated, conventional but sensitive character of Mona. 
The man himself is less certainly presented—sometimes, as 
when he has to confront society at a great party given to 
re-establish him, his misery and humiliation are extremely 
well conveyed. But in scenes with his seventeen-year-old son 
he seems to lose identity, to become a sentimental puppet. 
This failure may indeed derive from the authors’ entire aban- 
donment of skill in creation of the boy Jock, who is an uninterest- 
ing and half-baked conception from beginning to end. But 
the little girl, Pauline, is pleasing and real, and the working-out, 
in gentleness, bewilderment and longing, of the husband’s 
and wife’s situation is admirable. The concluding scene, in 
which the two come at last to clarity of feeling, is written with 
unusual intelligence, and is really moving. It is a relief to get 


O’BRIEN 


a new novel from America that is not a mere tough-sentimengy 
running-on, but actually attempts the bony structure and th 
spiritual graces of civilisation. 


You Know You Can Trust Me is a good, firm, well-planted 
piece of contemptuous biography. It tells of the life from 19% 
to 1948 of an English go-getter called Hector Clamamy. 
who, born of poor parents in Wolverhampton and compelle 
to look out for himself and use his wits all through his lif 
ends up a fat, bald, successful, uneasy magnate, M.P. » PC, 
and Minister of Public Welfare. Things always turned out 
well for Hector, in the sense that by keeping his head an 
exploiting his own ever-ready emotionalism—he was yey 
luckily a man of feeling—he usually got where he wanted jp 
be. In his youth he took to socialism and, being a bon 
mob-orator, he followed it right on to where Ramsay My. 
Donald led it, and trotted behind his leader, after a struggle~ 
**The blood beat in his ears. He heard himself telling his 
imaginary audience in Pangleton Town Hall, ‘ Labour has no 
betrayed you. The leaders of Labour have betrayed yoy, 
yes .. .’—but Ramsay won, and Hector trotted into th 
National Government. It makes a good bitter story—a whok 
character is energetically established with all its potentialitig 
for coarseness and dishonesty and occasionally for brief good, 
Always our hero is betrayed by what is false within, and th 
moral of the prologue is well rubbed in, and justified with 
some gusto. 

** But they hadn’t taught her to do what she was doing with 
the song, they hadn’t taught her to sing the room is cold, the 
streets are wet, I’m here alone, babe, did you forget? And 
make it stand for all the trust and all the betrayals of all time” 
** He knew that there was good in the world, and tenderney 
and sadness; and when it can be said of you that you know 
anything at all, you will know what these things are.” “lt 
was a good flowing little tune that didn’t have a jot of meanness 
in it, and he could shade it off and lift it up and do right by th 
simplicity of it.’ If you can let Miss Dorothy Baker get 
away with pages and pages of such “ flowing little tunes” 3 
the above, if you can face just one more of America’s “ AW 
Hell! ” efforts, if you can take a dose of that peculiarly voguish 
liquid sentiment and see how it works on you when arising 
from the story of a ‘‘ pathetic’ this time instead of a tough 
guy—you will find Young Man With A Horn worth reading, 
I think. It is asking a lot. The maple syrup has certainly 
got mixed with the gin, end as music is our theme—“ Blues” 
music played by negroes, all geniuses apparently, and played 
in particular by one white boy, Rick Martin, who gets in 
with them, becomes the greatest of them all and the idol of 
New York jazz fans—you can imagine the opportunities 
lying in wait for Miss Baker’s prose idiom. And I'll say this 
for her, that she doesn’t miss a single one of them. Neve 
theless she has produced a book which is fresh in its setting 
and in its interest, and she does seem to know an awful lot 
about jazz music and the lives, ambitions and follies of thos 
who make it. The best pages are the early ones describing 
Rick’s childhood in Los Angeles and his discovery of tht 
talent which was to be the sole true passion of his short lf. 
The negro characters, allowing always for over-sweetness i} 
presentation, are well done, and the description of a negt 
funeral is simple, touching and humorous. Rick’s successfil 
days in New York are harder to stand, for though we at 
interested in the facts of the story and even, when not smother 
by it, in the atmosphere, the flow of sentiment is too stead} 
and the love-affair and marriage with Amy are plumb unred. 
Still Rick does somehow establish himself agreeably _befott 
us for the time of reading, and in spite of Miss Baker’s reite™ 
ation we believe in his talent, are sorry about all the drinkis 
and deplore young death in the last line. 

The Orange Lagoon is also American. It is about a youlg 
woman who, having parted for some years from her laf 
husband and having worked hard in a department store 
support herself and her little daughter, is persuaded by hilt 
to return to live in an old, marooned steamer in a lagoon 
the shore of Long Island and to run a sort of tea-shop thet 
She has emotional adventures, and she is very pleased will 
herself and gets a good deal of fun out of self-pity and stl 
justification. JI found it dull, 
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His Majesty’s Stationery 


Office’ London Bookshop 
has removed to 
York House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 2301. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS THIS WEEK INCLUDE 
CIVIL AVIATION. Annual Report on Progress, 
1937, with pictures and maps. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 


SPAIN. Text of Proposed Resolution on With- 
drawal of Foreign Volunteers, etc. Cmd. 5793. 
ts. 3d, €fs.. 5d.), 


WELFARE OF WOMEN IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 
Cmd. 5784. 9d. (10d.). 


BRIEF GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 3d. (4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


See the window display of historical illustrations 
of STATE PUBLISHING PAST AND PRESENT 
and the Selection of Brighter Blue Books. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
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BOMBING— 


has maimed and killed 
thousands, destroying homes 
and industries. 


BURNING— 


has wiped out towns, viilages, 
crops and stock. 


FLOODS— 


have engulfed immense areas 
of fertile land. 


FAMINE— 


is transforming China's 
peaceful folk into wandering 
terror-stricken. refugees. 


For the sake of the women and 
children—please send NOW to:— 


LORD MAYOR'S FUND (CHINA) 


MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


| No. 537. JULY, 1938. 7s. Od. net 


| Austria INFELIX. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bart, 





In every Country House, Club, and Good 
Library will be found 


THE 


TRADITION AND CilANGF. By the Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C. 
MininG LeGistaTion anD Mines Inspection. 

By Daniel Davies, M.1.M.E. 
Lonpon: AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSION, By William Zukerman, 
ELperLty GENERALS. 

By Major-General Sir C. W. Gwynn, K.C.B., C.M.G. 

Britis INTERESTS IN CHINA, By Edwin cued 
Tue Doctrinal SiTvaTION IN THE Cuvee or ENGLAND, 


By the Very Rev. the Dean of Winchester. 
Women IN Prison. By B. L, Jacot. 
Iraty RECLAIMED, By Howard Murra, O.B.E, 
Prace-NamMe StupIeEs. By M. Young. 


THe CorRELATION OF CIVAL AND MILITARY aoa 

By Group Captain W, H. Primrose, D.F.C., and Nigel Tangye 
PortRY AND OTHERWISE, By C. E. Lawrence. 
Some Recent Books. 


; LONDON: JOHN MURRAY — ——— 
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Science for the 
Citizen 


by LANCELOT HOGBEN 


“A marvellous book. . . . He has brought off one 
of the most valuable and impressive achievements 
of our generation. ... The civilized world is 
elena to him.’”’—Spectator. 
“An enterprise of breath-taking magnitude... 
— like it has been attempted before.”— 
Server. 


Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin. 12s. 6d. net 
GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
















LEFT, RIGHT, LEFT... 


The Spanish War is two years old. And here in England 
another war is raging—the War of Propaganda. -Left, 
right, left... . You know how it goes. Call the Fascist 
armies what you like, crusaders or invaders, common 
plunderers or Christian gentlemen. But whatever you 
think of General Franco and his Allies, don’t let it blind 
you to the bigger purpose of their war. You know well 
enough the importance of British Mediterranean interests, 
but do you know the extent to which those interests are 
threatened? Do you know how in the event of a Franco 
victory, the whole map of Europe will be changed? Are 
you aware of the carefully built up positions of the 
German air bases which have already been constructed 

on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees? If you want a 
straight and sober account of these and other disturbing 

aspects of the international situation, you will not miss 
the special 


8-PAGE SPAIN SUPPLEMENT IN 
THIS WEEK’S “TIME ano TIDE” 


PRICE 6d. 
& The Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, M.P., on British Foreign Policy 
e The Hon. Harold Nicolson, M.P., on British Mediterranean interests 
» Louis Fischer, the well-known American political commentator 
@ Ramo2 Sencer, on Italc-German penetration in Spain 
(-) Emile Bure, Editor of L’Ordre, former Chef du Cabinet of Clemenceau 


REMEMBER—THIS WEEK’S ‘‘TIME AND TIDE’’ 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE WAR AGAINST THE WEST 
By Aurel Kolnai 


If the four distinguished sponsors whose names appear, with 
that of the introducer Mr. Wickham Steed, on the dust-cover 
of The War Against the West (Gollancz, 18s.), have really 
ploughed through the volume, they have deserved well of the 
author, for it is surely one of the dullest books ever published. 
Mr. Kolnai with immense patience has examined the works of 
some two or three hundred German Naziand pre-Nazi writers, a 
few of them well known, but most of them obscure, and has 
extracted from them their worst absurdities and monstrosities. 
The product is highly unedifying, but not particularly illu- 
minating. Those who are already familiar with the Nazi 
“classics ’’ will not find enough new matter here to com- 
pensate for the utter boredom of perusal. Mr. Kolnai has 
classified his extracts under general headings. But he has 
made no attempt to analyse the background and development 
of German political thought, the reasons for its belated and 
hypertrophied nationalism, and the peculiar distortions 
introduced into it by the War and the revolution. Instead 
of such analysis, we are treated to purple patches like the follow- 
ing: “ The Third Empire is to the Reich of William II what 
pure stuff is to adulterated ware, what gorgeous nakedness is 
to hybrid disguise, what the unrestrained roar of a lion is to a 
muffled snarl.’” The book leads up ‘to the conclusion, stated 
on p. 20 lest the reader should fail to persevere, that “‘ if we are 
to preserve Western civilisation, then we must make up our 
mind to destroy Hitlerism.” 


THE MEN WHO DEFEND US 
By Commander Russeli Grenfell 


The recent intensification of recruiting for all three fighting 
services has drawn attention to the unsatisfactory conditions 
of the personnel, particularly in regard to pay. This book 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9s.) submits to a very careful examina- 
tion the whole situation, as affected by the increases in pay 
which were announced this March. Commander Grenfell 
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and sisters who are being 
maintained and trained to 
take part in the battle of 
life. The boys in the Train- 
ing Ship “ Arethusa” are 
being trained for a life at 





sea, and will enter the 
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in the Homes are being trained for definite 
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comes to the extremely disquieting conclusions that these 
increases have effected no substantial improvement, and 
the present shortages in manpower and the admittedly Poor 
quality of an appreciable proportion of the personnel are Caused 
largely by underpayment. For this underpayment he py, 
the responsibility on the Anderson Committee of 1923, who 
findings he demolishes in a devastatingly convincing analysis 
The remedies that he suggests include very much more thay 
increases of pay, and are arresting and attractive. He plo. 
poses a complete change in the State’s attitude to its fightj 
men, whom it has hitherto regarded as having limitless obj. 
gations but not even the ordinary citizen’s rights. The 
fighting man has been put officially on a par with the unskilled 
labourer, largely because of his. impotence in the face of 
Treasury restrictions. Commander Grenfell’s book, whic 
handles a mass of statistical detail with an admirable sense of 
proportion, is of more than service interest. If justice 
done, it should produce much-needed legislation. 


THE FIRST SEVENTY YEARS 
WORCESTER COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND 


By Mary G. Thomas 


Miss Thomas’s very interesting little book (National Institue 
for the Blind, 2s. 6d.) shows that the public school founda 
for blind boys in 1866 by the Rev. R. H. Blair has been a mog 
successful experiment. It was established in the mediaey| 
Commandery at Worcester, and has gradually been enlarge 
and fully equipped. A hundred old students have done wel 
at the universities and the college eight has performed creditably 
at Henley. Lord Cobham, the chairman of the Governor, 
says in his preface that the college opened its doors to blind 
boys nearly thirty years before even elementary education 
for the blind became compulsory. Private beneficence has 
tided it over many anxious moments, and its future asa 
recognised public school is now assured by an agreement with 
the National Institute for the Blind. 


MASTER BUILDERS OF SIXTY CENTURIES 
By John Anderson Miller 


An ill-chosen title hardly suggests that Mr. Miller’s vey 
readable book (Appleton, 10s. 6d.) is in fact ‘‘ an inform 
account of certain particularly interesting engineering achieve 
ments,” whether ancient or modern. Mr. Miller remind 
his readers that engineering skill was required for the Egyptian 
Pyramids and obelisks, the Roman aqueducts and roads, 
the regulation of rivers and the making of canals, and tk 
building of great lighthouses like the Pharos of Alexandra 
He gives: 
popular description of these remarkable achievements 4 
antiquity, illustrated with sketches, and compares them, 
not unfavourably, with modern engineering triumphs, such # 
the London tubes, the Brooklyn Bridge, or the Assuan dam. 


DO YOUR OWN TIME 
By Don Castle 


The extravagances of American social life make pleasant! 
horrific reading for English escapists; we can enjoy tk 
scandal for its own sake, and don’t have to do anything abw 
it except feel superior. In New York, Dutch Schultz mat 
six million dollars in one year from his “numbers” rack. 
In Los Angeles, a popular preacher maintains a detective 
bureau in order to pep up his Sunday sermon. In Conn 
ticut, you can be fined for chewing tobacco without a doctor! 
permit. In San Quentin prison . . . Don Castle, a California 
journalist who went down for two years, undertakes to enlighia 
us about the last. His appeal is largely to the escapist, a 
his sensational experiences run suspiciously to type (althout 
this may be due to the depersonalised newspaper style ® 
uses). Many old friends turn up, for the first time altogetl 
in one prison; the radical who is in gaol for singing Hal’ 
Columbia (it is usually for quoting the Declaration of Int 
pendence), the gangster who bosses the prison by terroml 
and graft, the negro who is shot down to provide a Romi 
holiday for bored guards. Ali these things are, or have bes 
true of the peculiar U.S. penal system; but Do Your Om 
Time (Arthur Barker, 7s. €d.) somehow makes them di 
and unconvincing. One wonders why, if Messrs. Arthi 
Barker wanted to publish a book of this sort, they di 
commission someone to write up the story of Govern’ 
Island prison, which New York gangsters turned into a sort 
country-club-cum-headquarters, and which provides a 
more dramatic escape than San Quentin for minds jaded ¥ 
the niggardly horrors of our own prisons. 
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———— a a a a i i em 


‘Dare quam accipere © 


Ds 





tis better to give than to receive 


“Dare quam accipere,” the motto of Guy's Hospital, sums up a policy 
of service to humanity which has been pursued for more than two 
centuries. Ceaselessly by day and by night—whatever the calls of the sick 
and suffering—the work of the Hospital has gone on in giving treatment 


for the restoration of health and happiness. 


That the world owes a debt of gratitude to this creat national hospital 
for the service it has given, is beyond question. Four times only in two 
hundred years have the Governors appealed to the public for financial 
help, then because they needed it. This time, the appeal is desperate. 


7 Please send 

a Geft to 

. THe Lorp 
NuFFIELD, 


Treasurer, | 
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tal. London 
Bridge, S.E.N. 
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this Society is giving them their rightful chance of 
khecoming good and useful citizens. Every 14/- received 
keeps one child for a week. Will you send such a 
gift to Herbert H. Clanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Petron H.M. The King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4.000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15, CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


LONDON POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLACAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 








Administered by the Ven. Archdeacons of the Diocese of London 


The object of the Fund is ONTRIBUTIONS to the 
to assist in providing Holli- Tene. whieh ore 
Ce URGENTLY NEEDED for 
days for the poorer Clergy this season, addressed to 
i Fa ead : the Hon. Treasurer, the 
mm the whole Diocese of | Ro, Preb. G. H. Vincent. 
London, and in additicn it St. Martin's Church, Ludgate 
makes Block Grants to the om E.C.4, a be grate- 
Dioceses of Southwark and |" ” ki 

i ‘Imsford (London-over- Bankers; Westminster 

















: ) Bank Ltd., 5 St. Paul's 
the-Border). Churchyard, E.C.4. 


Tweeds ¢ 
The casu 
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are the Englishman's “ birthright ” for outdoor w 
al, comfortable way he carries them—secretly en 


ie) 





by others—comes from something in the blood maybe and of 
course something in the Tweeds themselves—and the cut. 


Otterburn Tweeds have just the right spirit. Smartness and 
unusuality, yet no trace of blatancy. Grand designs. all ot 
them, exclusively and unmistakably “ Otterburn” once vo 
know them. The Waddells, a family of North Countr 


Manufac 


particular study of Tweeds. They believe in putting noth 
but pure, new Cheviot Wool into the job, and they use t 


turers of Woollen goods since 1821, have ma 





knowledge of, and love for, the countryside to get harmonious 
tone of sun, wind and fresh air into their patterns. 


The 35 





quickly 





qt 
PATTERNS ¢. After you have fou 
liking let ur Tailor ha 
and he does not alread ock O 
burn Tweeds, he can get what you want direct from the M ea 
here are special facilities for the supply of cut length » T 


Write for the pattern range to— 


OTTERBURN MILL LTD. 


Moorside, Otterburn, Northumberland 
























Via Straits of Magellan 
and Panama Canal 


« WEST INDIES 


Reina del Pacifico 
NS \ From Liverpool - II Jan. 
SS 20,000 miles --- + 75 days 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO.. 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or agents. 
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MOTORING 


A Policeman’s Lot 

A view of road problems as seen by the official at 
Scotland Yard primarily concerned with them could not 
fail to be novel, and could not fail to be important. Road 
Traffic and Its Control,* apart from its many excellences, 
njoys the distinction of being the only book of its kind, 


and of having been written at exactly the right moment. Of 


entirely different scope and intention from the London part 
of the Bressey Report it might be described as the perfect 
companion to it. The Bressey Report pictures a rebuilt 
London, reorganised to meet the traffic problems which daily 
press harder upon the streets and roads; Mr. Alker Tripp’s 
book describes in minute and absorbing detail the nature of 
the problems themselves. Written from a wholly objective 
point of view, it provides a really invaluable text-book to the 
student of our increasing difficulties, to the public no less than 
to the policeman. 

Forty Years a Cyclist 

In his preface the Assistant Commissioner of Police remarks 
that, in contradistinction to the laymen who speak dogmatically 
on these intricate questions as if they possessed a “ complete 
and authoritative fund of knowledge,” those whose job it is to 
study the problems and find some way out of them know best 
how little they know. That he himself is specially competent 
to review the immensely complicated subject can be accepted 
from the fact that, unlike other officials who are appointed to 
draft measures of relief, Mr. Alker Tripp has driven cars and 
ridden motor-cycles for thirty years, ridden a push-bike for 
more than forty and maintained a high yearly average mileage 
as a pedestrian—not, as he points out, over golf-courses, but 
in streets at home and abroad, as well as in country lanes. 

“hat is to say that his experience is at least as wide as that 
of anyone living. 
For a *‘ Mild”’ Policy 

In the course of the 21 chapters and 8 parts into which the 
book is divided the author sets out in detail every known 
problem that confronts the road-user and the police who have 
to solve them and wherever it serves his purpose best (which is, 
he says, exposition and not advocacy) puts forward the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of any suggested policy. This he 
does in a particularly illuminating way when discussing the 
pros and cons of “ strict” versus “‘ mild” policy in dealing 
with the less serious offences. In favour of the mild methods 
he suggests that the police must not estrange the motoring 
public, “ most of whom are really anxious to do the right 
thing’; that there are generally extenuating circumstances 
and that people are only human. Also that “ guidance and 
advice ” should be effective and that the issue of cautions in- 
stead of summonses saves the time of the police. 

On the other side, in favour of a strict policy, he says that 
the police must protect the motoring public in spite of itself ; 
that the non-motoring public must have their proper protec- 
tion against motorists who are killing and injuring them in 
thousands ; that if cautions are so multiplied as to cease to be 
heeded offences will increase and the time of the police be still 
further wasted ; and that human nature being what it is, the 
fear of'a summons is the thing that really makes people atten- 
tive to the law’s numerous requirements. 

The American Ticket 

In this connexion the author describes the “ ticket ’’ system 
general in the United States and Canada, whereby an offender 
is given a summons on the spot by the policeman who stops 
him. His attendance in court is required the next day when, 
in undefended cases, he is fined according to a tariff. If he 
wishes to dispute the issue a date for the hearing is fixed. 
His responsibility lies in the risk of having to pay the costs 
of the hearing in the event of conviction. If he succeeds in 
his pleading, the city pays the costs. The system seems by 
far the best of all and Mr. Alker Tripp points out that the 


* Road Traffic and Its Control, By H. Alker Tripp. (Arnold. 26s.) 


saving of police time, in a large force, is so great as toh 
equivalent to quite a substantial augmentation for the force fy 
police work on the streets. 

The problem of the waiting vehicle is very carefully opp. 
sidered and it may be news to most people that the legal 
position is so obscure that an eminent lawyer has opined 
that, in fact, no exact answer can be given to any question of 
the rights and wrongs of standing upon as well as _travellj 
upon the highway. Mr. Alker Tripp shows that. in the matte 
of parking, things are working in a vicious circle. Parking 
accommodation is not being more rapidly developed privately 
because the police are not taking sufficiently resolute action ig 
forcing the issue ; on the other hand such action is impossible 
until the accommodation is provided. What may not tk 
generally known is the fact that all local authorities have the 
power to provide it, and there is no reason why it should tk 
left to private enterprise. 

A Realist’s Dream? 

Dealing with the familiar suggestion that all private car 
should be forbidden the central areas during the busy hour, 
the author holds that such a view is defeatist, the increased 
quantity of private car traffic being the measute of its utility, 
“Tt would be contrary to all ideas of human progress to aller 
that we have produced an instrument so useful that we cannot 
use it.” That is certainly true but, until Sir Charles Bressey’s 
dream comes true, will there ever be room in or reasonably 
near those busy centres to lay out parking places big cnough, 
cheap enough, and numerous enough ? 

On cyclists he remarks that they are a danger to themselves 
rather than to the public at large, and that the problem is to 
protect them from their own follies. He is of opinion that 
the high casualty rate among young cyclists is due to their 
sense of comparative immunity from effective control and 
that the “casual and irresponsible youth who behaves a 
if he were a law unto himself is extremely numerous.” Indeed 
he is, but as he need carry no identification plate, action against 
him can seldom be taken unless a collision results. “ When 
called upon to stop, the cyclist may ignore the summons 
entirely ; if he is forcibly intercepted, personal injury may 
caused.” Exactly. Mr. Alker Tripp pays due tribute to 
the careful cyclist, particularly the members of clubs, some of 
which provide the rear rider with a whistle to warn the leaders 
to close in to the near side when a car is about to overtake the 
string. I must be unlucky, for I cannot remember seeing this 
done. 


Noises—Legal and Illegal 

Did you know that this is the only civilised country in 
which you can make as much beastly noise as you like, 
except with a motor vehicle ? In pointing out that the only 
restrictions here apply to the sort of noises a badly-loaded 
lorry makes, clattering or inefficient machinery, hooting and 
loud exhausts, Mr. Alker Tripp shows that the enforcement 
of any regulation dealing with any noise at all is extremely 
difficult. You can charge the driver of a nerve-shattering 
sports car or motor-cycle with making a public pest of 
himself (unfortunately in less accurate terms), but unles 
you can exhibit a defect in his silencer proof is rarely possible. 

Every possible aspect of the immense problem is thus fairly 
considered, every point made admirably plain. Although th 
whole tone of the book is one of impartial detachment, 4 
magnificent piece of reporting, it is abundantly clear that the 
writer has his subject very much at heart. In his fina 
section he gives his view that of the three choices, 
Education, Restriction and Construction, the first wil 
never succeed on a voluntary basis; the second 
entirely dependent on the human factor and so definitely 
imperfect (“to restrict movement by law is likely to be both 
irksome and inefficient”). The third provides the best 


hopes of a solution—a conclusion with which most peopl 
must agree. 


JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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SOUT 
AFRICA 


this year 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of com- 
fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for tropical conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
dow or porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 


Passenger Service from London to 


ett bhai d - PORT ELIZABETH 
AST LON DURBAN 
LOURENGO MARQUES & BEIRA. 











First Class Only 
CAPETOWN 
from £40 
DURBAN 
Book your passage by from £46 





ELLER MANE 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Tedephone : Avenue 2424, 


HENDERSON LINE 


@ GIBRALTAR RETURN £14 
@ MARSEILLES RETURN £19 





FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS FROM LIVERPOOL 


TO EGYPT - SUDAN - BURMA 


P. Henderson & Co. Head Office : 95 Bothwell 
St.. Glasgow, C.2, and- at 48-50 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3, or Tourist Agents. 











CRUISES £5-£12- 


BELGIUM, BRITISH ISLES, DENMARK, 


FINLAND, GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
NORWAY, POLAND, SWEDEN. 
Write for Cruise List “ M.” 


FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
ABBey 5300, 3, 5 and 7. 











TOURS and CRUISES 


The Travel Manager is at all times 
willing to obtain special information 
required by readers in the matter of 
Cruises, Tours, or Independent 
Travel. Enquiries should be 
addressed to The Travel Manager, 
The Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 














ent 





TRAVEL NOTES 


WORLD CRU D CRU SE 
On Christmas Eve, the Cunard White Star 
liner ‘ Franconia ’ is sailing from Southamp- 
ton on a five months’ cruise of nearly 40,000 
miles and visiting 35 different ports in 29 
countries. Features of this cruise will be 


calls at Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and | 


Montevideo. The ship then goes on to Cape- | 


town, and here there is a very comprehensive 
programme of excursions including visits to 
the Diamond Mines of Kimberley, Johannes- 
burg, Victoria Falls, and the 
National Park. From South Africa the 
‘ Franconia ’ sails to Mombasa, Bombay and 
Singapore, then across the China Sea to 
Hong-kong, where a two days’ stop has been 
arranged. One of the most interesting 
features of the cruise will be found amongst 
the small islands of the South Seas. First 
comes Kupang, on the island of Timor, with 
its memories of the notorious Captain 
Bligh. It was here that he landed with his 
crew after the ‘ Bounty’ mutiny. A visit 
will be made to Port Darwin, famous for its 
pearling industry, and thence to Port 
Morseby, one of the most interesting islands 
in primitive New Guinea. Now comes a 
succession of South Sea Island calls: Fila, 
in the New Hebrides; Noumea, in New 
Caledonia; Suva in the Fiji Islands ; 
Nukualofa in the Friendly Islands; Pago 
Pago and Apia in Samoa. Shortly before 
midmight after leaving the first of these 
islands the ship will pass directly on the 
track of the island of Taura, where there is 
an active volcano. Passengers will here 
have an opportunity to witness a truly 
magnificent spectacle. On the return 
journey a stop will be made at San Fran- 
cisco, where arrangements have been made 
to visit the Golden Gate International 
Exposition. The cruise will terminate via 
the Panama Canal, reaching New York on 
the last day of May. The minimum rate 
for the cruise is 410 guineas, which includes 
all standard shore excursions. 
NEW SHIPS FOR AFRICAN SERVICE 
Two new motor vessels, the ‘ Klipfon- 
stein’ and ‘ Rietfontein,’ each of 18,400 
tons, are under construction for the United 
Netherlands Navigation Company, and will 
be placed on the service of the Holland 
Africa Line. The vessels will have a speed 
of 17 knots and will accommodate about 110 
first-class and 40 intermediate class pas- 
sengers. All rooms will be outside, air 
conditioned, spacious, and fitted with 
running water. There will be a nursery, 
nursery deck, and open-air swimming pool. 
CRUISES TO RUSSIA 
Intourist Moscow, Limited, have a pro- 
gramme of cruise-tours to Russia this year 
which are designed to meet individual 
requirements of every description. One can 
take a holiday of two weeks in Leningrad 
from £16, third class throughout, to £37 15s. 
first class ; two weeks in Leningrad and 
Moscow from £19 §s. to £44. There is a 
tour of the Volga which lasts three weeks at 
£67 10s., first class, and a five weeks cruise- 
tour of Caucasus, Crimea and Ukraine from 
£40 15s., third class, to £108 first class 
throughout. For those who do not wish to 
commit themselves in advance there are 
“Open Tour Orders ” at £3 per day, first 
class. A booklet is available giving full par- 
ticulars of all tours and cruises, which may 
be obtained at any leading Travel Agency. 


CRUISES TO GERMANY 

For those whose time is very limited, a 
series of short cruises have been planned by 
the Finnish Travel Bureau. These leave 
London for Hamburg on August 5th, 12th, 
2oth, 27th, with other dates in September. 
In Hamburg a full programme of optional 
excursions is provided. The cruises last 
five days and cost from £5. Other cruises 
of eleven days to Ireland a Scotland are 
by comfortable passenger-carrying cargo 
steamers. Visits are paid to Plymouth, 
Waterford, Glasgow and Belfast, the cruise 
costing £5 5s., which does not include meals. 
There are many attractive suggestions of- 
fered by this firm, particulars of which will 
be sent upon request from the Finnish 
oa Bureau, 7 Victoria Street, London, 

We te 





Kruger | 








ASK FOR THE PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


U.S.S.R. 1938 


COMPLETE DETAILS OF POPULAR 
CRUISE TOURS TO SOVIET RUSSIA, 
BY SOVIET STEAMERS, FOR 2, 3, 4 
OR MORE WEEKS, AT PRICES 
FROM £1 PER DAY INCLUSIVE. 


Post Free from Any Leading Travel 
Agency, or 


INTOURIST MOSCOW 


LIMITED 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 




















1,000 


MILES up tue 


AMAZON 


Delightful 7 weeks’ tours in an 
ocean liner without change of 
ship. 


From Liverpool to PORTUGAL -MADEIRA- BRAT. 
Tours by 3.2. Hilary and Anselm leave ev — me 
— £75, £89, £85, including all organis 
excursions Single and two-bedded rooms 

room For fa ~ pestiqutens and illustr ated boe 





apply to 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or 


1/3 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2, 
and the usual Agents. 











NEW 
YORK— 


LARGEST LINERS 
carrying only 
TOURIST CLASS 


‘PENNLAND’ and 
*‘WESTERNLAND’ 


each 16,500 tons 
Single and Double Cabins 
FORTNIGHTLY from SOUTHAMPTON 
July 24, August 7, 21, etc. 
£26 Single. £49.5.0 Return 


(slight increase in August & Septemver 





RED STAR LINE 


Carlton Ho ywer Regent Street, 
S.W.1. WHiteball * 0st. or local Agents. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS LTD. 
NEW PREMISES AT NEASDEN 


Mr. I. J. Prrman, presiding at the Forty-second Annual General 
Meeting of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., held at Pitman House, 
Parker Street, London, W.C.2, on July 11th, said :— 

I am glad to report a profit of £41,120 17s. 3d. The present 
report gives an encouraging indication of strength, since the Company 
has borne non-recurring and heavy expenses in connexion with 
the move into our new warehouse at Neasden. I am satisfied that 
the purchase of five acres on the North Circular Road and the 
establishment of a modera warehouse and offices has been even at 
this stage a good business proposition. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND CENTENARY 

The celebrations of the Centenary of the Invention of Pitman’s 
Shorthand went off very well. Many impressive tributes were paid 
to the memory of Sir Isaac Pitman at the International Shorthand 
Congress held in London last July. Incidentally, the papers and 
discussions of the Verbatim Reporting Section showed what a very 
high standard of Shorthand writing there is in the English-speaking 
world, and since in the Reporting Galleries and Law Courts of Great 
Britain, America, Canada, Ireland, and the other English-speaking 
countries Pitman’s Shorthand is overwhelmingly supreme, there is 
to be drawn the obvious inference that the English-speaking demo- 
cracies are most fortunate in combining wonderful reporters with a’ 
wonderful Shorthand system. 

Some of you may have listened to two broadcasts—one on the 
Regional by Professor Lloyd-James, and the other a relay on the 
Western of a speech of mine at out Centenary Dinner. The number of 
appreciative letters received from Shorthand writers and educationists 
was most gratifying. 

A.R.P. A SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

You will want to know how we are facing the question of Air 
Raid Precautions, which we, because of our responsibilities to 
students and staff, must, I think, regard as a peace-time requirement 
as normal as the maintenance by the State of a standing Army or 
Navy. With regard to Colleges our responsibilities are specially 
heavy. Not only do several thousand students attend daily, but they 
pay to come. We believe that, unlike the London State-aided schools, 
we should aim at keeping our Colleges open in wartime, because they 
will be doing a service of national importance even greater (if possible) 
than now. The training of women to do office work now done by 
men will be a most important factor in the intelligent utilisation of 
our man-power. We are therefore very carefully considering, in 
relation to our Colleges and all our premises, all forms of Air Raid 
Precautions in co-operation with the respective local Authorities 
in this matter. 


THE “SERIOUS INVESTOR™ 


Concluding an article in which the upward trend of 
industrial ordinary sheres is shown durin3 the past 
thir y years, the ‘ Economist’ of June 25th says: ' The 
ordinary share has a substantial claim on the attention 
of sericus inve.tors.”’ 


























A still more substential claim on their attention is 
possessed by ordinary sheres held in quantity and 
well diversified, as provided by the units of British 
Industries Fixed Trusts. 


These Trusts enable investors to spread an investment 
cver 100 of the leading British Companies, selected on 
their past record, present position and future possi- 
bilities. All the securities are freely marketable on 
the Stock Exchange. 


Average yield at current prices 
67 
° 


plus 14/8 from bonuses & rights 


British 
Industries 
Fixed ° Trusts 


Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE €O., LTD. 

@ full information is given in booklet §.36 (the basis 
of all contracts) which may be obtained from the 
Managers :— 

ALLIED IHVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED, 

165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.(.2 NATional 4931 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN] 


By CUSTOS 


WALL STREET is so obviously calling the tune in London 
that for the moment even important items of domestic 
news count for little in Throgmorton Street. The mj} 
traffics are bad and so are the steel-output figures for June, byt 
nobody is inclined to take much notice so long as hope remain, 
that America is about to stage a genuine business recg 
This reasoning is, I think, sound, although those who gp 
acting on it are taking risks in the markets. If Ameticn 
business recovers, commodity prices cannot fail to rise, th 
purchasing power of the primary producing countries yj 
expand, and export trade, shipping, cables and other branche 
of economic activity will all benefit. There will, in othe 
words, be a reversal of all those dismaying events which hay. 
afflicted business since America plunged into depressigy 
nearly two years ago. 

So far, the optimists, among whom I have taken my stand~ 
though I still cling to the label of “ cautious and far from gay” 
—have very little to go on except what appears to be a rel 
change in American sentiment. Wall Street’s rise has itself 
helped to relieve the inspissated gloom which has la 
hung over the American scene and, if only Washington 
willing, I feel that the Government’s spending programme wil 
do the rest. Meanwhile, my advice to speculative investors 
here is to buy, on a moderate scale, sound shares in th 
commodity groups, such as coppers and oils, and good 
shipping shares with recovery prospects. For the mor 
staid investor the fixed interest field still offers plenty of solid 
fare at reasonable prices. 

* * x x 
A PREFERENCE LIST 

The firmness of fixed interest securities, in face of th 
recovery in equities, is one of the most encouraging aspecy 
of London markets. Normally, one would expect a swing- 
over of funds from fixed interest into equities. On ths 
occasion it seems that the release of banked-up demand 
following the improvement in Europe has been more than 


| sufficient to keep prices steady. There are still plenty of 


good preference shares available, however, for those looking 
for 5 per cent. on their money. Here is a selected list :— 


No. of Times Yield 
Dividend Current % 
Covered Price {<a 
Cable & Wireless 5} p.c. 

Cum. £100 Stock. . a 1} 98 § 12 3 
Debenhams 63 p.c. £1 Pref. 43 27s. 3d. 4 15 6 
Lever & Unilever 20 p.c. 

5s. Preferred Ae aa 5 20s. § 00 
Maple & Co. 6 p.c. £1 Pref. 3} 24s. 5 00 
Denny, Mott & Dickson 

GDOCL ere .. ae 6} 22s. 6d. 5 7s 


In all cases the dividend seems well assured in reasonable 
trading conditions and the companies have a strong financid 
position. The average return from an investment spreal 
over these five shares would be just under £5 3s. per cent. 
so x x x 
ISSUING HOUSE REVIVAL 

After their long period of enforced idleness the City’ 
leading issuing houses are losing no time in getting down» 
business again, and, if markets hold, there should be a busy 
season ahead. Among the houses which seems well to te 
front in the new issue revival is Philip Hill and Partner, 
with the Beechams-Maclean deal and the Covent Garde 
Properties issue already to its credit. This company’s big 
interests, which include the Hawker Siddeley and the Timothy 
White and Taylors Cash Chemists, all seem to be expanding 
very nicely, which suggests that the company’s shares maj 
be worth putting away for a few months for a moderat 
recovery. 

Last year Philip Hill and Partners 5s. ordinaries, whic 
were issued to the public at 15s., were up to 27s. In 
year’s depression they have been as low as tos. 6d.—rathet 
nominally—and they are now 14s. 6d. At the current pre 
they yield 8} per cent. on the 25 per cent. dividend which wa 
paid out of available earnings of 39} per cent., so that a buye 
is really starting off on a reasonable basis. I do not sugges 
that the next accounts, covering the 15 months to June 30th, 
1939, will show a spectacular rise in profits, but I shall & 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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YY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 
INCREASED PROFIT 
MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 
Tue fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the Covent Garden 


Properties Company, Ltd., was held on July 13th, at The May Fair 
Hotel, London, W., Mr. Philip E. Hill (chairman of the company) 











presiding. , 

The secretary (Mr. Charles P. Heselden, F.C.1.S.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, you will have seen 
from the accounts that the profit for the year, before providing 
directors’ fees, debenture interest, income tax and National Defence 
Contribution amounts to £309,302—an increase over the last year of 
£27,707. This revenue is represented by the income from rents, 
tolls and interest on investments—{£283,687—being an increase on 
last year’s figure of £31,480, and the profit on sale of properties and 
sundry fees amounting to £25,435, a decrease of £3,773. As 
mentioned in the report, the receipts from Covent Garden show a 
slight decline this year, due to drought and general conditions. 
The company has put into operation a pension scheme for the 
market staff, a step which I am sure shareholders will approve, and a 
full year’s charge in respect of the annual premium has been made in 
the accounts. The revenue from the company’s other properties 
shows a substantial increase as I foreshadowed in my address to you 
last year. 

DIVIDEND AGAIN 7} PER CENT 

The directors are again recommending a dividend of 7} per cent. 
onthe ordinary share capital of the company. It will be remembered 
that the amount of this was doubled by the further issue made in 
July last—and the 73 per cent. is paid on the full capital although the 
company has not had the use of the additional capital for the 
whole of the year. 

The company’s investments, in sympathy with most securities at 
the present time show a depreciation. These continue, however, 
to yield a satisfactory return, and in view of the appreciation in the 
value of the company’s properties the directors do not consider it 
necessary to make further provision. 

Turning to the balance-sheet you will see that the balance of the 
company’s 44 per cent. debenture stock, amounting to £164,910, has 
been redeemed during the year. From the premium received on 
the issue of the new ordinary shares your directors have written off 
the balance of the expenses of the issue and conversion costs in 
respect of the 44 per cent. and 4 per cent. debenture stock and the 
costs of the issue of the new ordinary shares amounting to £180,948 
—leaving a balance on the share premium account of £30,301. 

The company’s subsidiary, English Property Corporation Ltd., 
which owns Africa House, Kingsway, has now turned the corner and 
with the improvement in lettings has this year made a profit which 
I anticipate should not only continue but increase. 

The company has purchased properties costing £1,236,229— 
mostly freehold. These consist principally of shop properties in 
good positions in growing suburban districts let to multiple shop 
companies and established private traders. The building of certain of 
the properties has only recently been finished and completion of the 
purchase of certain of the shops comprised in these properties will 
not take place until the shops are let to approved tenants. The 
company has also purchased freehold ground rents costing £157,859. 
During the year, the directors received advantageous offers for certain 
of the company’s properties, which have been accepted. 

AN IssuE OF DEBENTURES 

In order to provide the necessary finance for the purchase of the 
properties referred to, and to enable the company to repay the 
amount due to its bankers, the board proposes to create and issue 
an additional £1,000,000 four per cent. debenture stock secured by a 
specific charge upon the new properties, and by a floating charge on 
the whole undertaking and assets of the company—which floating 
charge will rank after the specific security and floating charge in 
respect of the existing £2,500,000 debenture stock. Subject to the 
formal consent of the shareholders being obtained at the class meetings 
to be held at the conclusion of this meeting, it is proposed to make 
the issue forthwith. A copy of the prospectus will be sent to each 
stockholder and shareholder of the company, together with an 
application form entitling the holder to preferential consideration 
in allotment. I personally regard the stock as a very well-secured 
and first-class investment. 

The estimated further revenue indicates that the income to be 
derived from rents, tolls and interest on investments, in the absence 
of unforeseen conditions, should be sufficient to pay the usual 
74 per cent. on the company’s ordinary share capital, apart from any 
Tevenue that may accrue from the sale of properties, &c. 

The chairman concluded by moving that adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. G. L. d’Abo seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The dividends as recommended were approved; the retiring 
director, Mr. G. L. d’Abo, was re-elected ; and the auditors, Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse and Company, were reappointed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman and directors. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting of the company 
the borrowing powers were increased to a sum not exceeding 
£5;000,000 ; and at a separate meeting of preference shareholders 
authority was given to create and issue £1,000,000 first mortgage 
debenture stock. 





COMPANY MEETING 





H.E. PROPRIETARY LIMITED 





SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS 





DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT 





SIR FREDERIC HAMILTON’S REVIEW 





THE annual general meeting of H.E. Proprietary Limited was held 
on July 12th in London. 


Sir Frederic Hamilton (the chairman) said that the accounts again 
reflected a satisfactory result for the past year. On the liabilities 
side of the balance-sheet the item of creditors, £24,870, represented 
the amount due to the State in respect of Income Tax and National 
Defence Contribution. On the assets side the most important item 
was shares, debentures and sundry interests in other companies 
£544,028, an amount which, as stated in the directors’ report, taking 
the market price of quoted securities and directors’ valuation of 
unquoted securities, was substantially in excess of that figure. The 
profit and loss account showed a net profit of £107,304, which, with 
the balance brought in, gave an available total of £191,550. From 
this they had transferred £40,000 to the reserve for equalisation of 
dividends and contingencies, raising that account to £190,000, or 
nearly two-thirds of the issued capital of the company. 


DIVIDEND POLicy 


An interim dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, had been already 
paid, and the directors now recommended a final dividend of 15 per 
cent., less tax, bringing the total dividend for the year up to 25 per 
cent., and leaving a balance of £76,550 to be carried forward, subject 
to directors’ additional remuneration amounting to £2,500. They 
had declared an interim dividend for the present year of 5 per cent., 
less tax. Seeing that their reserves and carry forward were together 
nearly 9o per cent. of the company’s issued capital, he thought it desirable 
to review their action with regard to the interim dividend in the light 
of facts and conditions as they found them today. 


At their last meeting he pointed out that their profits during the 
last few years had averaged less than one-third from dividends and 
more than two-thirds from realisations. ‘They obviously could not 
expect those proportions to be maintained. A comparison of market 
prices of almost any class of securities this year and last told its own 
tale and they might count themselves fortunate that they were still 
able to show a substantial excess of actual over book values. The 
position today was that those proportions were already reversed. 
The interim dividend which they were paying for the first six months 
of the present year had been handsomely earned, and more than 
four-fifths of it was derived from dividends received and less than 
one-fifth from realisations. 


THE INVESTMENTS 


Dealing with the company’s investments, he said that their most 
important mining interest was their holding in Luipaards Vlei 
Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited. Development results 
throughout the mine had been, and continued to be, extremely 
encouraging, especially in the Tudor shaft area, where the exposures 
had shown highly payable values over exceptionally good widths. 
The company’s technical advisers stated that the position in the 
mine warranted a large expansion both of development and milling 
capacity. The whole scheme envisaged doubling the present output, 
and a commensurate development programme, at an ultimate cost 
of one-and-three-quarter million pounds. They, as the largest 
shareholders of the Luipaards Vlei company, had been consulted 
and, notwithstanding the expense entailed, they had no hesitation 
in approving the scheme. ‘They continued to regard the future of 
the mine with great and increasing confidence. 


AUSTRALIAN AND OTHER INTERESTS 


In Australia they had a large interest in the Gold Fields Australian 
Development Company. Judging from the statements of the chair- 
man at the recent general meeting, it was believed the first dividend 
would be forthcoming in the current year. ‘They also had a substan- 
tial interest in Wiluna, where the outlook was now decidedly more 
encouraging. They had retained a holding of over 25 per cent. of 
the issued capital of the Associated Mining and Finance Company, 
which was in a very strong position, with sound and promising 
assets. The progress of the Anglo-Huronian Company, in which 
they were interested, had been adversely affected by the general 
fall in American securities. ‘The liquid position of the company 
remained strong, and more than one of the mining interests presented 
a considerable element of progress. 

Their chief interest outside of mining was in Moussec. This had 
been a source of outgoing for scme years, but now promised to be a 
substantial revenue producer. In October last they had received 
their first dividend of 10 per cent., and since ihen sales had shown 
a further increase. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors. 
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Preliminary Statement. 


REGIS PROPERTY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(ncorporated under the Companies Act 1929) 


SHARE CAPITAL - £1,000,000 


Authorised. Issued and 


jully-paid. 

£500,000 in 500,000 53 per cent, Cumulative Pre- 
ference Shares of £1 each - - £362,500 
£500,000 in 500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each - £362,500 
£1,000,000 £725,000 





LOAN CAPITAL: To be Issued. 
£675,000 44 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock £675,000 


The List of Applications will be opened and closed on 
Wednesday, the 20th July, 1938, for an 


OFFER FOR SALE AT PAR OF 


250,000 53 p.c. Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each 
and 


100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


PARTICULARS CONTAINED IN THE OFFER WILL SHOW 
INTER ALIA THAT: 

1. The Company has been formed to acquire twenty leasehold 
and freehold properties in the London area, comprising Offices, 
Shops, Flats and Garages. The properties which have been 
developed as permanent investments have been erected within the 
last few years and provide the necessary amenities required in 
modern accommodation. The flats, of which there are 1,547, 
have an average rental value of less than £135 per annum. 


2. The schedule of rents and charges shows that the gross 
revenue under existing leases and agreements is £234,191 per 
annum, and that when lettings have been effected to produce 95 per 
cent. of the whole, the gross revenue will be. £262,862 per annum, 


The net revenue from the properties as estimated by the valuers 
on the basis of lettings having been effected to produce 95 per 
cent. of the total gross revenue is £128,678 per annum. After 
payment of all charges and administration expenses, there should 
remain a net profit, subject only to N.D.C. (estimated at £3,350) 
and Income Tox, of £58,035 per annum. This sum is sufficient to 
cover the dividend on the issued Preference Shares over 23 times, 
leaving a balance after deducting the amount of such Preference 
dividend but before providing for N.D.C, and Income Tax equiva- 
lent to over 10} per cent. on the issued Ordinary Share Capital 
and after providing for C., as estimated, equivalent to over 
9% per cent. on such Ordinary Capital. 


Mortgages amounting to £524,705 are redeemable by monthly 
instalments. Such repayments in the first year will amount to 
approximately £10,228. 


3. Real Property & Finance Corporation Ltd. has guaranteed 
to the Company that for each of the three years ending July 10th, 
1939, 1940 and 1941, the annual net income derived from the 
properties will be at the rate of not less than £128,678 per annum, 
the total liability under such guarantee being limited to £50,000. 


4. The value of the assets of the Company is £1,986,000, which 
after deduction of Debenture Stock (£675,000) and Mortgages 
(£558,170), leaves an excess of £752,830. 


On this basis the issued preference share capital is covered 
more than twice and, after deducting the amount of such preference 
share capital, the balance is equivalent to over 2is. 6d, per issued 
Ordinary Share of £1. 


DIRECTORs: 
THE RT. HON. LORD KENNET OF THE DENE, P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O., 
Chairman. 
sa nig i BRIDGLAND (Director of United City Property 
rust imit > 
ve ALPE GRANTHAM (Director of Forbes, Campbell & Co. 


Imiut le 
RALPH EDWIN HABBEN, F.C.A. (Director of The Beaumont Property 
Trust Limited). 
PATRICK YVO HUGH SMITH (Director of Mid-Lincolnshire Electric 
Supply Company Ltd.). 
Copies of the Offer for Sale are available and may be 
obtained together with forms of application from :— 


BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and 
Branches. 


BROKERS: 
BOWER & WREY, Kent House, Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2, and 
Stock Exchange. 
GAMON & STACEY, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool 2, and Stock 
Exchange, and from 


REAL PROPERTY AND FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED, 
Rex House, 38 King William Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 124.) 
surprised if the 25 per cent. dividend is not very comfortably 
maintained. I shall also be disappointed if, in the meang; 
given satisfactory markets, a buyer at today’s price is ng 
rewarded by a capital profit. But these shares are for thog 
who can afford to take a modest risk. 
® * * * 
INSURANCE SHARE MERITS 


I suppose it is rare, even in these topsy turvey days, for, 
new issue of capital to be so heavily over-applied for before 
it has been advertised that on the day the advertisemen 
appeared its sponsors have to apologise that there is noth 
available except at a rather higher price. This is whe 
actually happened to the offer of 350,000 deferred uniy 
at 13s. 6d. in the Cornhill Trust last week. The City likgy 
these units—which offer a highly-geared interest in a por. 
folio of insurance shares—and was quick to seize its chance 
After all, high gearing in investment means that you ay 
either doubly right or doubly wrong, and most 
are convinced by now that insurance shares are good to hold, 

If there are any doubters left, let them read Mr. C, A 
McCurdy’s little book, Insurance Shares 1887-1937. Mp, 
McCurdy is an insurance director who is well known p 
many investors through the Trust of Insurance Shares anj 
writes with authority. He finds that between the year 
1887 and 1913, years for the most part of prosperity and 
peace, insurance shares nearly doubled in value. In th 
next 2§ years, during which there was war, accompanied 
by economic depression and collapsed exchanges, British 
insurance shares afforded the investor a shelter which proved 
to be war-proof, depression-proof and crisis-proof. In 
fact, they more than quadrupled in value. However 
much one may dislike the financial argument from history, 
these are impressive facts. They seem to me to underline 
the merits of a group of shares which I have often commended 
to the investor who seeks steady appreciation of capitil 
with the minimum of risk. 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


One or two unfortunate experiences have cast a cloud 
over the market in South African industrial shares in recent 
months and prices have fallen well below last year’s peak 
levels. Part of the fall merely represents adjustment to 
the new basis of yield, but prejudice must also help to explain 
why certain good shares have been held down. My preference 
in this group is still for Elephant Trading 5s. Ordinary 
shares, quoted around 9s. 6d. For the period ended 
June 30th, 1937, covering roughly thirteen months, ths 
company earned 24 per cent. on its Ordinary capital and 
distributed a 15 per cent. dividend. The interim for th 
year ended June 30th, 1938, has been maintained at 7 pet 
cent. and the full accounts should be available in September. 

I shall be surprised if this company, which enjoys sound 
mar.agement, has not succeeded in making good profits 
General trading conditions in South Africa have been, and 
still are, favourable for such a merchanting and warehousing 
business as this, especially since Elephant Trading bs 
rigidly followed a policy of excluding luxury articles from 
its range. The Rhodesian subsidiary should have benefited 
from the prosperity of the copper-mining industry, and | 
should expect that the total earnings of the group hat 
exceeded those of the preceding year. If the dividend’ 
merely maintained at 15 per cent., which would be consistett 
with the board’s conservative financial policy, the shat 
will yield over 74 per cent. without allowing for Dominion 
income tax relief. This is a generous return which should 
imply scope for an improvement in price later on as the shate 
acquire investment status in this market. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


JUNE STEEL PRODUCTION . 

Tue British iron and steel industry has been like a centtdl 
column supporting the whole structure of industrial recovefy: 
It has also been the most durable part of that structure. 

signs of general recovery were still barely perceptible th 
steel industry had already set its house in order and was earning 
profits. Early this year, when it had become fairly evidett 
(Continued on page 128.) 
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THE WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


Tue nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the Wellman Smith 
n Engineering Corporation Limited was held on July 12th at 

the registered offices of the company, Victoria Station House, 

Victoria Street, London. Sir Samuel Roberts, Bt. (the chairman), 
ided. 

The secretary (Mr. C. J. Barker) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: The additions made during the year to 

jant and machinery, amounting to £36,074, represent the completion 
of the new machine tool equipment installed at the company’s works, 
to which I made reference last year. Depreciation has been provided 
for at full rates on the whole of plant as at March 31st, 1938, although 
gome of the heavy machinery is quite new, and was only put into 
operation towards the close of the year. 

The net profit realised after charging all expenses of working and 
management and taxation was £29,074. Adding the balance brought 
forward, and after allowing for the interim dividend paid in December 
jast, there remains available £35,428 as shown in the balance-sheet. 
Out of this the directors recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year. This will leave a 
balance to carry forward of £22,800, which compares with £14,125 
carried forward in March, 1937. 

The final dividend of 5 per cent. now recommended will be payable 
on the share capital as increased by the issue of 97,135 shares made 
in December last, and shareholders will thus receive the full 5 per 
cent. on the new money subscribed, although the company has not 
had the use of this form more than a few months. The directors 
desire to strengthen the company’s financial position. The increase 
in the credit balance carried forward, £8,675, plus the amount set 
aside to reserve for depreciation during the year, £12,775, exceeds 
by over one-third the amount of the net dividends received by the 
shareholders for this period, and if good times continue I should like 
to see this reserve strengthened considerably. 

FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 

The value of contracts on our books at March 31st, 1938, stood at 
over £1,000,000, that is four times our share capital, and constitutes 
arecord since the incorporation of the company. Orders for export 
represent about 25 per cent. of the total, and the remainder is made 
up principally from ordinary industrial development and not to any 
great extent from rearmaments. ‘This large order book taken in 
conjunction with the abnormal conditions of the past year has not 
been an unmixed blessing. 

The difficulty in obtaining sufficient skilled labour and delays in 
delivery of raw material have caused a certain amount of congestion, 
and some of the work has had to be sublet. This has had the effect 
of reducing our anticipated profits. The setback in general trade, 
which we hope in the national interests will be only temporary, is in 
fact an advantage to us, and already we are able to get on with our 
work much more rapidly. 

New orders are still coming in and the prospects for the current 
year are distinctly good, and, so far as I can see, we can look forward 
to the future with confidence. Our officials and staff have worked 
hard and well, and I am sure you will be pleased to hear that we have 
arranged through an insurance company for a contributory pension 
scheme for all officials and staff, other than those on the Board. 

The manual worker, this year for the first time, will receive a week’s 
holiday with pay as arranged between the Employers’ Federation 
and the unions. ‘These two arrangements will be expensive, but I 
feel no shareholder will grudge the cost. Each year in the past we 
have expressed our gratitude to them in words—this year they get 
something tangible as well. 

I propose the adoption of this report and balance-sheet. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 





HOVIS LIMITED 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS FOR MILLERS 


Tue fortieth ordinary general meeting of Hovis Limited was held 
on July 8th at Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

Mr. A. H. Dence, J.P. (the chairman of the company), who presided, 
said that the board considered the result as entirely satisfactory, 
taking into consideration conditions in the milling industry. He 
Supposed it was not too much to say that the 12 months under 
teview had been more difficult for the wheat buyer than at any 
time since the War. Fortunately the position was gradually improving, 
Prices were easier and crop reports from various parts of the world 
were more hopeful, but that the credit at profit and loss account 
at £164,335 was lower than for some little time was only to have 
been expected when the fluctuations of the wheat market, which had 
been to the extent of 15s. per quarter, were taken into consideration. 

In order to maintain the high standard of quality of Hovis, it was 
necessary to ensure regular supplies of the best qualities of wheat 
and purchases had to be made a long time ahead whatever the market 
outlook might be, as they dared not depend on being able to buy 
OM spot to supply their needs. The board took great pains to maintain 
the high standard of the company’s quality. and were confident thereby 
that they added to the value of the goodwill of Hovis. As evidence 
of that he might mention that the sales of Hovis in the current 
year showed a marked increase over those of last year. 

With regard to the future, he did not wish to take too gloomy 
@ view, but he did want to emphasise once more the dangers of the 
unfair competition to which British millers were subjected by the 


(Continued at foot of next column) 














F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
33} times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


° 
Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No agents No commission 

















COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


DOMINION’S IMPROVED TRADE FIGURES 


THE sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the bank was held in 
London on July 7th. Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (chairman), 
presiding, first dealt with the figures of the balance sheet, and 
continuing said (in part): Our profit for the year is £105,727, 
which is £2,889 more than last year, and we propose paying a final 
dividend for the half-year to March 31st last at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum less income tax. The amount remaining to be carried 
forward is £113,690. Deposits were £66,064,000, whilst advances 
at £53,640,000 had increased by £6,699,000. 

he value of the overseas trade of the Dominion for the year 
ended March 31st was considerably in excess of that of the previous 
year. Exports were valued at £52,215,000 sterling, an increase of 
£3,834,000, whilst imports increased by £8,388,000, so that the 
favourable trade balance fell from £ 10,131,000 to £5,577,000 sterling. 

Favourable prices ruled throughout the year for dairy produce and 
meat. Dairy produce exported realised £N.Z.24,221,000, an increase 
of nearly £24 millions. Meat, valued at £N.Z.15,196,000, showed an 
increase on last year in both quantity and value. 

During the year the Government has devoted much time to the 
development of its plan for National Superannuation and Health 
Insurance. The cost of the scheme is estimated at about £ 18,000,000 
for the first year, gradually rising to an annual charge of £25,000,000 
in 30-40 years’ time, and it is proposed in the first instance to raise 
the necessary funds by a contribution of Is. in the £ on wages and 
other incomes of all persons, a £ for £. This scheme, in the form 
in which it has been made public, must involve a heavy drain on 
the future finances of the Dominion, as well as a serious burden on the 
taxpayer. It is, however, premature to make definite criticism. 

The Chairman, after dealing with Public Finance and Unemploy- 
ment, said: I am hopeful that the signs of returning confidence, 
which during the last few weeks have shown themselves here, may 
be the precursors of a general economic recovery. 

I feel that the time has now come when I can ask my colleagues 
to release me from the chairmanship of the bank, and I am pleased 
to tell you that Lord Balfour has accepted their invitation to assume 
this position. I should not be taking this course at the present juncture 
had I not felt that the bank is in a sound position today. We have 
passed through some difficult and lean years, and it is satisfactory 
to me, on the last occasion on which I shall address you as chairman, 
to close my speech with words of qualified optimism. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





‘Continued from previous column) 
importation of foreign and Dominion flour often sold ker2 not only 
at a very low price, tut also lower than the price ruling in the country 
of origin. He would point out that if less flour were imported there 
would be a larger amount of wheat milled here, and in turn larger 
stocks of wheat would be held by each miller to meet the increased 
demand. That was a result which the Government were most anxious 
to achieve, and therefore a reasonable measure of protection against 
imported flour would go a long way towards solving the Government’s 
problem of holding a sufficiency of food stocks in the country against 
the dangers of war. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 126.) 


that a moderate trade recession had arrived, both the price 
structure and the production figures of the steel industry 
remained unaffected. Judged by these standards, the June 
production figures issued this week by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation are food for thought. Steel production 
amounted to 776,100 tons compared with 957,000 tons in May 
and 1,106,400 tons in June last year : pig iron production was 
§41,500 tons against 633,900 tons in May and 699,300 tons 
in June last year. During the month cight blast furnaces, 
mostly small ones, ceased operations. 


If this is regarded only as a sign that last year’s production 
total of nearly 13,000,000 tons is unlikely to be reached in 
1938, the steel industry would agree. It would be argued that 
1937 was everywhere an exceptional year and that 1938 is 
really the successor to 1936. If it be argued that the present 
figures show that the upward trend of the industry has been 
reversed for a long pericd,the steel industry would deny it. 
It would be answered that the Whitsun holiday affected the 
June figures, and that it was necessary to curtail British produc- 
tion in order to work off the excessive stocks of imported materials 
built up in the spring. Thus, the seasonal decline which usually 
occurs in the summer has been somewhat earlier and sharper 
than is normal. Another two months of low production must 
be expected. But in the autumn perhaps the rally may also 
be earlier and sharper than usual. 


* * * * 


Sir IsAAc PITMAN AND SONS 


Mr. I. J. Pitman, the chairman of S’r Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, who are both publishers and proprietors of the well- 
known business colleges, was able to announce good progress 
at Monday’s meeting of the company. The number of situations 
offered by employers through the company’s Situations 
Bureau exceeded, he said, the number of students available 
by several thousands. The year’s profit of £41,121 had been 
earned after allowing for non-recurring and heavy expense 
in connexion with the new warehouse at Neasden. He was, 
nevertheless, satisfied that the purchase of five acres of land on 
the North Circular Road, and the establishment of a modern 
warehouse and offices there had been a good proposition. 


* * * * 


Hovis’s STRONG POSITION 


Not content with having built up a reserve of £500,000, 
Hovis Limited, the flour millers and art printers, propose to 
go on adding to their resources out of profits until they have 
accumulated a sum equal to their issued capital of £544,780. 
In announcing this policy at last Friday’s meeting, the chairman, 
Mr. A. H. Dence, said that they would not feel safe unless year 
by year in prosperous times they continued to increase the 
general reserve. ‘]Jhe company, he pointed out, also has a 
dividend equalisation reserve of £40,000 and a balance of 
£60,000 of undivided profits which were together equal to a 
year’s dividends and debenture interest. He mentioned, 
also, that sales of Hovis this year showed a marked increase 


over last year. 
*x * * x 


New ZEALAND’S TRADE POSITION 


In view of the downward tendency of New Zealand bonds 
and the misgivings which have been felt in some quarters, last 
week’s address of Sir Austin E. Harris, who is relinquishing 
the chairmanship of the National Bank of New Zealand after 
long service, deserves careful attention. He did not seek to 
deny that there are real dangers in the situation. The favourable 
trade balance has declined, notwithstanding the increase in 
both imports and exports; increasing national expenditure 
has approximately kept pace with the expansion in the Govern- 
ment’s revenue and the new Pensions Bill may be a serious 
drain on future finances, although it is too early for detailed 
criticism. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to find Sir 
Austin agreeing that New Zealand enjoyed a more prosperous 
year last year and that to a limited extent the National Bank 
was able to participate in the better times. 


x * x * 


ANGLO-SPANISH CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Considering the circumstances, the report which Mr. David 
McA. Eccles last week gave to the shareholders of Anglo- 
Spanish Construction Company was encouraging. He announced 
that the exploitation of the Santander Mediterraneo Railway 
showed marked improvement, and a surplus over running 
expenses of Ps. 640,000 had been earned during the year. 
Less than half the traffic had been military. 


——>= 


WELLMAN SMITH OWEN PROGRESS 

The Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corporation haye 
evidently nothing to fear from the present trade Tecession 
and even something to gain from it. The chairman, Se 
Samuel Roberts, told the shareholders at Tuesday’s megs 
that the value of the contracts on hand at March 31st stood 
at over £1,000,000, that is four times the share capital, 
a record in the history of the Corporation. While he deplored 
the general trade recession he had to admit that it had aggj 
the company in overcoming the shortage of skilled laboy 
and the delays in the delivery of raw materials. He announoa 
that new orders were still coming in and that prospects for the 
current year were distinctly good. 


* x * * 





COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 


Shareholders of Covent Garden Properties readily agreg 
last Wednesday to the proposal of the board to issue £1,000,09 
of new 4 per cent. debenture stock, Mr. Philip E. Hill, th 
chairman, telling them that they would be entitled to preferep. 
tial consideration on allotment and that he personally regarde 
the stock as a very well-secured first-class investment. The 
company has purchased additional properties at the cost of 
£1,236,229 and freehold ground rents costing £157,859, 
and he estimated that the company’s revenue would be sufficient 
to pay the usual 7} per cent. on the ordinary capital apay 
from any revenue which might accrue from the sale of 


propetties. 
4 + * * 


H.E. PROPRIETARY 


Shareholders of H.E. Proprietary may well be pleased with 
the cautious forecast which their chairman, Sir Frederic 
Hamilton, offered at the meeting on Tuesday. While reminding 
them of the necessity for a conservative dividend, he saw no 
reason to anticipate a reduction in the final distribution which 
the board will recommend next year. He announced that 
the market value of the company’s shareholding in Luipaards 
Vlei is substantially larger than the nominal value of th 
capital of H.E. Proprietary itself and he continues to regard 
the future of that mine with great and increasing confidence, 
Outside its gold mining interests H.E. Proprietary holds 
about go per cent. of the capital of Moussec which Sir Frederic 
believes will continue to be an important source of revenue, 

J.D.M. 








‘The hay smelt glorious . . . 
it refreshed me up’ 


This discovery amazed the poor London child on visiting the 
country for the first time. 

Thousands are waiting to make the same discovery. 

ONE GUINEA will enable you to introduce one child to the 
wonderful mysteries of the country. Please do help us to give 
as many children as possible a fortnight’s holiday this summer. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUN 


Hon. Treasurer, Sir D. O. MALCOLM, K.C.M.G., (Room 4), 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 
Paid up Capital ... oss eee pore iat wae £4,500,000 


) 











Reserve Fund nee ove ace oe ove £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eo eee ae oe ro £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, als 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


Trust Your Dentist : 


KOLYNOS cleans and brightens your teeth quickly and 
effectively. It is the economical tooth paste. Use only 
half-an-inch, preferably on a DRY brush, Of all 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 303 ACROSS 4. Extras. 
1. This surgeon gives a dog §. rev. See 2. 
By ZENO what it wants. 6. rev. “. .. may err, but 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 8. See 16 across. : Nature cannot miss.’ 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 9. The newspapers after a dis- 7. rev. my lips tremble 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received turbance help to keep things and my eyeballs roll.” 
not later than first post on Tuesday. Wo envelopes will be opened before in shape. __ 8. rev. with 22. Easily cut. 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 14- Breaking of images. 9. A i sweet way of being 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 16. With 8 across. Band that 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise they are holds nothing together. IT. Feecion will get you little 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.|_ 17- A clear notice is being made more than a church benefice. 
quicker. 12. Cider from a cider apple. 
-" 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 21. rev. This rent is in general 13. This must certainly end in a 
} use. mighty wide grin! 
Be 5 22. rev. See 8 down. 15. This catches a lot of listeners 
mo {11 |12 13 23. Kinds of yeast-like fungus. in America. 
24. rev. Has to be knowing to 16. Can the frog in the throat 
he = 2 a oe ae get a metal in the form of sound like this ? 
14 | | 15 | | | 16 | manufactured articles. 18. Sometimes this part of the 
| | | | 26. You won’t find this planetary house hasn’t what it has. 
|_____ — system in the heavens! 19. Downright. 
17 j18 |19 {20 | 27. Vowels. 20. Set about (Two words). 
| 28. The inner man can be fed 25. Put this mat on and you’ve 
bi 22 | 23 | by the outer—though these got a piece of mechanism. 
| ' judges might not approve! 29. “An... must be tied where 
| 30. These undoubted facts have the master will have him.” 
o4 | 195 26 Nl a blemish. 31. rev. This story is eventful. 
| 33. rev. “ The shadow cloak’d 32. You will make a signed docu- 
from head to foot, ment. 
27 28 | | | | | | 29 Who keeps the . of all 
the creeds.” SOLUTION TO 
- Er 7 34. rev. Frees from discomfort. CROSSWORD No. 302 
| DOWN CHURCH TAR DA > 
— ! —_—_ 1. A handy person to have JO! ELP/ A\O SUTIE st 
33 | 34 | around. P| EB R| I Ww) Tic x} A G EIJK 
2. rev. and 5. “I have foughta [YIL/E NOT E|N|F Al C| EPF 
- good fight, I have finished [B| BILED) A|N/T LENT —4 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


W.C. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, | not t later than Tuesday of each 


as a line. 
5% for13; 74% for26; and 10% » for §2. 
PERSON. AT, 


TOOK a leane party of children to Asitead Woods 
and one little girl of 9 years said to m 
“I DIDN’T THINK pt COUN" rRY. w AS LIKE 


Think of 
Stepney. 
SURELY THIS SPEAKS FOR ITSELF! 

Help me to take another party of these children to 
the country for a day. Only 2s. each! 10 for £1. 
Please respond to the Rev. Percy INESON, East END 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 

Rand, ay E.t. 


N EASY REMEDY for RHEUMATISM or 

d CONSTIPATION is the “ Nature’s Way ” 

method of feeding. Twenty-seven years’ world-wide 

proof; nodrugs. An illustrated pamphlet with dietary, 

se from the founder, Mr. Reppre MALLETT, Redlands, 
xeter, 


ARKEST AFRICA.—Job wanted by young man 
(age 25) who has extensive knowledge and insight 
of West Africa, also previous experience there. He is 
suffering from acute “ nostalgia du Sud ”—French 
Senegal, Sierra Leone or Liberia preferable—suggests 
considerable distance from comic Colonial officials. 
Discomfiture and climate no object. Excellent refer- 
ences.— Box A.726. 
ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 
ASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
4 Convalescent and Chronic cases. C ‘ort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectctor. 


XPERIENCED TUTOR, Mrs. 


it—9 years od and had not been out of 
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4 Hon. (Lond.) coaches for Entrance Examinations 
and Degrees. Special tuition for foreign students. 
om terms.—Apply 2 Campden Hill Gardens, 
age YOU coc KROACHES ? Then buy 
ii “BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PAS TE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers : Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 

F you want an intelligent photographer for publicity 

or portraits, ring ANTHONY PANTING, at WEL 4950, 

$§ Paddington Street, W.1. 
Ff RIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
. and’ I will.”—Brit1sH INSTITUTE_OF 


Pract = Parcinaneys Ltp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 





I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —WMake spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
8s5E), Palace Gam, ' W. 8. 


REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 


¥TAMMERING CURED by the expert advice given 
S by Mr. A. C. P 
sions, W.C. 1. 





Resident and a day popes: bean 3665. 


HOUGH Vanity by culture’s disavowed, 


Who smokes TOM LONG feels justly “‘ proud.” 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


( RG ANISING SEC RETARY and by the Basque 

Children’s Committee. Knowledge of Com- 
mittee work, organising and experience of voluntary 
organisations essential. The work consists mainly of 
the administration and running of provincial centres 
where refugee children are housed. Experience with 
child or social welfare organisations an advantage. 
Spanish and public speaking useful. Salary according 
to experience.—Form of application on request from 
oo CHILDREN’S COMMITTEE, 4 Great Smith Street, 
S.W. 





( XFORD Undergraduate desires post as tutor 
during vacation. yood references.—A.728. 


| alesis: OF CAPE TOWN. 
LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY. 





The University of Cape Town invites applications 
for a lectureship in Chemistry. The duties of the 
lecturer will be mainly in Inorganic Chemistry, but 
ability to assist in Organic Chemustry will be a recom- 
mendation. The successful applicant will be required 
to assume duty as soon as possible, but not later than 
1st March, 1939. 

The commencing salary will be not less than £400, 
and not more than £475 per annum according to 
qualifications, viz., previous teaching or other experience, 
and original work published. The salary of a lecturer 
rises by annual increments of £25 to £500, and, subject 
to paragraph 4 of the conditions of appointment, may 
rise by like increments to £600, or in certain cases to 
£750. 

Applications in quadruplicate) must reac ch =the 
SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2 (from whom conditions of 
appointment and a special memorandum on the lecture- 


ship may be obtained) not later than roth August, 1938. | 
Applicants in addition to submitting copies of testi- | 


monials, must give the names of three referees 


Series discounts : 


Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Man- | 


24% for 6 insertions ; 


mech 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


| Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
| LECTURER IN HISTORY. Stipend £300_ per 
annum. Duties to commence on September 29th, 
1938. Special knowledge of Modern European History 
| essential. All applications must be sent not later than 

| July 20th to the ReGtstrar, from whom further particu- 
| lars may be obtained. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Training for well educated girls for Social, 
and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Practical 
Professional 





DAVIES’S 
Secretarial Careers and Business Training. 
Continuous Tuition throughout the Summer. 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS. APPLY NOW. 
Iso 
CIVIL SERVICE: Administrative and Taxes Groups. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414/5. 





IRKBEC COLLEGE 
Shsemiastt oF LONDON). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D.,F.LC. 

Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 

University of London in the Faculties of Arts and 

Science, Courses in Classics, and in French, English, 

German and Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. 

| Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to 

the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students 

of the College. Calendar 1s., by post rs. 4d. Prospec- 

tus free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 








ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
| fu Under Distinguished Patronage. 

Cc -omplete and practical training for educated girls “- 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES ¢ 

Pro fessional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified stude 
Special attention given to toreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Sloane 61§1). 


| 


| Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements— Continued _ 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


t AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo’ 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playinz 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





DUAL SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS 


belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
{with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading . 1§0: 12-19: £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDINC SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefrast 172: 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York . 118: 13-19: £183 


Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 160: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 





Fssex 208: 10-18: {£99 
Friends’ School, Saifron Walden, 

Essex (Junior 30 7-10 £99 
Sidcot School, Winse ymbe, Somerset 160: 10-18 : £123 
Friends’ Sch , Wie ,Cumb 110: 7-17: £82 1s 

Co-E DUCATIONAL : Moon RN BOARDING SCHOO! 
Friends’ School, Sibford t 

Banbury 1§8 : 10-17 £81 

Apply to School, or to SE« akY, Friends Educatio 





Council, 40 I 
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SWAN HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


Situated in the most charming and unspoilt cornet 


Suites with bathroom 











ee —s eee RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Stockings and Wader Socks. 
t.— MANAGER, Lissadel!, Sligo, Irish Free State 


Tweed patterns free 


anything to sell ? Readers having anything | 
to sell or profess‘onal services to offer are invited | 
to bring their announcements to the nouce | of the many 

thousands of readers of The § 


fed advertisements cost 2s. per line. (36 Tetters) 


eK ih remittance oe 
Tuesday of each week. 


SHETLAND knitwear. 


SPECTATOR 
HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally 


forward a copy of the paper 
sart of the werld, 
copy, or to arrange 


1; 
for delivery through the nearest local 


a et at ae an an a an a 


ecing tours by motor 
and aan in Paris, Guide & tips 





ad soci iety in n whic! h 1 hea 





tree copy ‘of ‘Of ficial Gu 


, in ae heart of the incom- 
ar ind centre for tours to the Wye 








. SWITZE RL AND. —S§ 





base for eleven climbs over 


ME RFIE 1 D C COURT, 
+ ata country 1 near sea ‘Hythe, E Folkestone) i 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





] ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (06 Belgrave Road, S.W,7,) 
—Room and breaktast, ss. 6d. a night. or 365. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—V ict, 3347, 
| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & & 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn, Manager, 


aCrescent. Tein. *“Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 


I: xe EPTIONALLY good Divan rooms, newly 
4 decorated, furnished, H. & C., Dining roon n» garden, 


t close Tube, Buses, including Breakfast, Dinner, Baths, 


From 2 gns.—8o0, Maida Vale, W.9. Mai. 10930. 


ARGE, comfortably furn. room, gy y* h., service, 
4 quiet, c.h.w., 30s.-3§s.—22 Belsize »N.W3 


EDUCED FEES, summer months, small club off 
Queen’s Gate. Excellent cuisine and service, 


| 35s. a week, breakfast, dinner and full week-end board, 
5 
a 


isington 3904 


_— RESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


| Ask for Descriptive List (ad. post free) of 180 INNS 


and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOC TATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GrorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
StreeT, W.1 


"ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1, 
\ Room and breaktast, §s., one night only ss. 6d, 
or 30s. weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 ens. weekly Vict. 7280. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).——-HAVEN 
BC XHILL (Dorking, Surrey..—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL, 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE,.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROTTWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE,—CAVENDISH. 
PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall) —FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE., 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VaALwey. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTE! 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 


| KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSI! 
—REGENT. 
LFATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH,.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPS Soe vine HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 





| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL, 
| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLI 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 

SHREW SBU RY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK.,Weston. 


| an E.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


CUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hott. 
—PRINCE OF W AL ES HOTE! 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- shire). — BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY 
| TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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